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J ames Shaver Woodsworth 


MARY R. CRAWFORD 


By 


HOLD it a very high honor to 

contribute a column in The Peo- 
ple’s Weekly to the memory of 
the late J. S. Woodsworth, who 
founded the Social Democratic 
movement of the Genadian peo- 
ple, named it the Co-operative 
Coinmonwealth Federation and 
nursed it through its early years. 

I met Mr. Woodsworth first in 
1922 when he spoke in Edmon- 
ton to a small group of teachers 
who were concerned about the 
trend in Canadian affairs. He 
had just come from his first ses- 
sion in the House of Commons, 
and he told us that afternoon 
he had discovered that behind the 


constitutional yovernment = was 
an “invisible sgeovernment” of fi- 
nance capitalism which pulled 


the strings to which the marion- 
ettes in parliament did their dance. 
As we left the meeting a colleague 
naid, “there is a statesman.”” And 
he was right. Here was the leader 
the democratic people of Canada 
had been seeking, that all too 
rara avis in public life—a man 
with a high degree of knowledge, 
gained through close study and 
research; the mental power to 
discern what is true and right 
and conducive to the highest in- 
terests; and the moral courage to 
follow the gleam wheresoever it 
might lead him. In short—a 
statesman. 

From first to last, from his 
maiden speech in March, 1922, to 
hls last parliamentary utterance 
in January, 1940, on every issue 
he stood for the truth and proved 
conclusively that it was the truth. 
He pled for human’ understand- 
ing and social justice. He fought 
for the underdog. He laid bare 
the anomolics of — capitalism, 
lashed out at privilege and 
pressed for legislation tn keeping 


with modern scientific develop- 
ment and_ industrial expansion. 
He preached the doctrine of the 
brotherhood of man and friend- 
ship and peace with the people of 
all nations. 


Testimony to Statesmanship 


His own words are the _ best 
testimony to his statesmanship: 


March, 1922, House of Com- 
mons: 


“Prosperity can come only as 
we are in accord with great eco- 
nomic laws. The great de- 
mand is for markets... Sir, I 
believe there is a market closer 
at hand than Europe or the 
Orient, and that is the home 
market... There are in Canada 
today a million people affected 
directly or indirectly by unem- 
ployment. . . If those million peo- 
ple could buy shoes, and clothes, 
and groceries, and other things 
necessary for living, we could have 
right here at home a large mar- 
ket which today is being neglected. 
... A few weeks ago I visited 
the -relief camp for single men 
in Vancouver. Nearly — eight 
hundred men were gathered there, 
almost half of them _ returned 
soldiers. These men had skill- 
ed trades, yet this is all we have 
to offer them in a country that 
has on every side crying needs 
for development work of almost 
every kind. 

«|. . The trouble is that we 
have allowed natural resources 
to be monopolized and equipment 
handled by private individuals or 
corporations, who are looking to 
their own profit rather than to 
the welfare of the people. It is as 
though we had fenced off those 
natural resources. and all this 
equipment, and labor stood out- 
side the fence. . . The great task 


of statesmanship in this country 
in the coming years will be to 
Sire down that fence. 

.. We have come to a 
period in the history of our coun- 
try when we must decide once 
for all which shall prevail, profits 
or human welfare. . My 
thought at this time as we eriter 
upon the sessions of a new parlia- 
ment is this: that as the war and 
the policies of the war have been 
swept aside, we have, in this coun- 
try of ours a wonderful chance 
for the working out of a great new 
policy.” 


Torch of Democratic Rights 

On January 25, 1940, in the 
one-day session when the govern- 
ment slammed the door on pariia- 
ment and called a snap election, 
with almost the last atom of his 
strength, Mr. Woodsworth as- 
sailed this political manocuvre 
and held aloft in his failing hand 
the torch of democratic rights 
and fair play, in these words: 
“The least the government can 
do is to give a full account of its 
stewardship during the last six 
months. 
country are anxious to know how 
some of the war contracts have 
been let and they have a right 
to know. .. .” 

“Because of the opposition of 
Quebec we have no conscription 
legislation on our books.... 
but in many parts of the country 
men who have been on relief 
for years have been urged to en- 
list. They have been told that 


unless they do they will be, cut| 
That is the most de-; 


off relief. 
spicable form 
that I know of.” 


With the Immortals 


Bennett had his opportunity in 
1930 to write his name across the 


of conscription 


WEEKLY 


... The people of the| 


JAMES SHAVER 


pages of Canadian history, but 
he lacked some of the essential 
qualities of a statesman, and today 


he takes his ease among the 
baronets. Woodsworth had all 
the qualitics, and now he rests 
with ‘the immortals. It is my be- 
lief that long after none of us re- 


WOODSWORTH 


main who were privileged to know 
Mr. Woodsworth also as a grand 


friend and co-worker, his name 
will be on the tongue of every 
school child in Canada as is the 
name of Lincoln today with our 
American neighbors. — 


Mid. CALDWELL, MP: 


By TOM TRUSCOTT 


Out of the mists of the political 
confusion in Canada, has emerged 
a new force: the Co-operative 
Commonwealth Federation. It 
brings to Canadians for the first 
time the world issuc, capitalism 
or democratic socialism. Canadians 
should know the background of the 
now political leader and it is the 
purpose of this article to aid this. 


M. J. Coldwell ten years ago was 
little known. ‘Today, as leader of 
the C.C.i"., Canada’s fastast grow- 
Ing political party, he is known in 
every corner of the country. What 
is. more, ke {a yespected and his 
ability odmbtead by fricnd and foe 
alike, 


Coldveell, now 85 yenrs old, is a 
man of Devon, On his mother’s 
side he is Hugenot er French 
Pretestant, and on his father’s, 
rural English. His forebears were 
emiddle class folks who owned their 
own land. This, in a country where 
farmers were usually tesnmts, gave 
them a fecling of, great independ- 
emcee. Among theac Keople, as 
there who know Engliantl agree, 
there is an atwewce of class feeling 
and oo deep abéding tradition of 
hremtom of free institutions. 

Caldevell’s parente wero well fo 
do. and were stanneh . Consorre- 
Sivan, He himeelf Keladl firmly te 
“theas beliefs smtil bo wens ta Bxe- 
ter College. At Exeter, fer the 


—#iner sine isi His life; he exgount-onew city sehools. 


“rg “todicelixm, ix the 
form af criticisms 
class of Eingland, tke ‘Squire 
Archy,” ashe now calls it. Asx in 
his freshman years ke defended it 


ovis ily, Saaki®pe a name for himself 


chiedl p 


“as ft young Tory in the college de- 
Prat this me@ting 
fre%h 
frore the povertsy of their mining 
village s, who flamed againré the 
inequalities and abuses of the eco- 


bating uniore 
with young We Ish” Tadicals, 


nomic fystem, ond’ their effect. 
Their arguments, and Coldwell's 
own studies ofe the depressed 


classes finnlly converted him. He 


NATIONAL LEADER 


joined the radicals and has so con-, party to 


tinued. 
On graduation he was fully 
qualified to teach but decided 


thai the political and social cli- 
mate of England were undesir- 
able. He wanted a more progres- 
sive more democratic environ- 
ment. 

Comes to Canada 


What is more, in those days 
there was no shortage of attrac- 
tive advertisemencs of “free” Ca- 
nada. Striking and inviting post- 
ers were in every railroad station. 
When he heard of the fine apples 
being grown in Alberta, he de- 
cided to make Edmonton his des- 
tination. So one day in 1910 
M. J. Coldwell stepped off the 
train at Edmonton, to find a hec- 
tic frontier town before his eyes, 
but no apples. 


Within a month he was teach- 
ing school at Dowling, a few miles 
from New Norway.- Later he ac- 
cepted the principalship-of a Re- 
gina school. After saving some 
money he returned to England, 
to marvy and bring back the girl 
he had owet during studént days, 
Neérah Duneford. They have a 
daughtty, = reyse, arath wane site 
John Major now in the R.C.A.F. 


Crusading Zeal ° 


Back in Regina at 26, he be- 
came principal of the North Re- 
gina school and later opened three 
At this time 
hé was regarded an a spear-head 


ef the suling?of, the cducational force of the 


province. But teaching was not 
sufficient. Y@ar nadétes year he 
raw brilliant ox-students thwavted 
becat%e lack of funds closed uni- 
versity doors in their faces. Awd 


he saw unemp!}? syment and poverty | 


after the war. These tragedies 
again aroused hise crusading seal. 

Coldwell became attracted to 
a Progressive; But 
at the polls. 


was 


fusion in 1926, and would be no 


polifges in 1917 when he became! 
defeated 
He atrongly disap-| 
proved of the Liberal-Progressive | 


it. He began looking 
along with other radical Progres- 
sives to newer and truer align- 
ments, , 

Valuable experience had been 
gained by him as a labor repre- 
sentative on the Regina city 
council, to which he was elected 
23 years ago. For the next 
twelve consecutive years he 
headed the polls. 

Meanwhile in the teaching pro- 
fession he reached national promi- 
nence. For seven years ke was 
secretary-treasurer of the Cana- 
dian Teachers’ Federation, and 
was also president for one year. 


New Political Party.” 
In Saskatchewan in 1932, po- 
litical labor, under M. J. Cold- 


well, and the farmers under the 
leadership of George H. Williams, 
formed the Saskatchewan Farmer- 
Labor Party. The‘same year the 
U.F.A. made a decision to co- 
operate with labor in Alberta. At 
the same time other fabor and so- 
cialist groups in Canada, together 
with some untversity intellé@ctuals, 
began looking to the unity of their 
common aims. 

On August Ist, 1982, under the 
sponsorship of the Western Labor 
Conference a mecting, of all these? 
groups was accomplished at Cal- 
gary, which included those Ot- 
tawa M.P.’s who were called tie 
“Ginger Group.’’? Unity was ar- 
ranged and a pew political patty 
arose: The Co-operative Cam- 
monwealth Federation. 

‘In the 1935 federal election, 
fourteen ridings invited M. J. 
Coldwell to run a8 a C.C.F. can- 
didate. He accepted in Rosetown- 
Biggar, campaigned dasigusly and|' 
won. 

Fired by Schogl Board 

The school boarg refused to al- 
low the customary leave of ab- 
sence for this campairn. Coldwell 
played truant for the first time 
in his Hfe and was ffred. The 
resulting controversy defeated 


the majority members at the next 


(Continued on Page 10) 
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Elmer £. Roper, M.L.A. 


PROVINCIAL LEADER. 


By CLIFFORD E. LEE 


If The People’s Weekly were 
not now controlled by a Publica- 


tions’ Board selected by the C.C.F. 


movement itself, this article 
would probably never appear in 
its pages. For as long as Elmer 
Roper owned and controlled the 
paper it was not used for lauda- 
tory ‘purposes in respect to the 
man who now leads our party in 
this province. 


The C.C.I. 
ment, controlled and directed by 
its members. Sometimes our an- 
tipathy toward the ‘“Fuehrer’’ 
principle has,come close to ex- 
aggerated tendencies in the oppo- 
site direction {in our attitude to- 
ward men we have elected to high 
office. We have at tinies failed 
to give our leaders the fighting 
kind of loyalty they deserve. °* 


Political leadership ts a trying 


business to men of any degree’ of 
sensitivity. Opposition parties 
libel and = slander, insult and 


abuse. Thefe ara only two com- 
pensations tb the men whose sce- 
lection t6 high office in the C.C.F. 
opens them to this form’ of at- 
tack. One js the conviction they 
are serving the princfples to. which 
they have dedicated themselves, 
The other is the loyalty and friend- 
ship of other people who adhere 
to those principles. Probably 
the members of the C.C.F. should 
consider more their part in back- 
ing the men they put into the po- 
litical firing line. 


C.C.F.’ers shoul first know 
their leaders, This is penned in the 
hope ig will enable our peddle 
better to know Elmer Roper. 

What is his background? There 
are those who say Roper is pri- 
marily a feccessful business man. 
In the view of this writer it 
wouldn’t matter if that were s@. 
However, a survey of his rather 
spectacular career discloses that 
first of all Roper is a labor man. 


Here is the evidence: 


Trade Unionist 

Born in Cape Breton Island, 
Mr. Roper began his working life 
in Calgary in 1907 as an appren- 
tice in the printing trade. In 
1911 he joined the Printing Press- 
man’s Union and is still, after 34 
years, a member. At an early age 
he was chosen president of the 
Trades and Labor Council of Cal- 
gary. He came to Edmonton in 
1917 -and was elected secretary- 


treasurer of the Alberta Federa- 
is a people’s move-| tion of Labor. 


He held that high 
office for twelve years, during ° 
which time he drafted all briefs 
presented to the government deal- 
ing with, labor and social legisla- 
tion. It was during that period 
that Alberta achieved its basic 
social laws. : 

Practices What He Preaches 

Mr. Roper’s ability made na- 
tural his rise in his trade to po- 
sitions of management and owner- 
ship. I€ is to his credit that his 
attitude to social questions re- 
mained unchanged and that he 
was no less conspicuous in_ his 
denunciation of a decadent sys- 
tem when his prominence in the 
radical movement cost him custo- 
mers, As an employer he prac- 
ticed what he preached; his most 
loyal friends are those who work 
for him. Roper,is a labor man 
who owns a business but remains 
a Socialist. His beliéf in radical 
economic ch&nge cannog be a 
matter of selfish expediency, but 
rather of deep-rooted intellectudl 
conviction. 

I know of no other man who 
‘has a b@t{er recerd of service to 
the gommunity x cof ®A?ch he is: 
very much @ part. Space avail- 
gble here will not permit en- 
numeration of his activities with 
the Red Cross, Community Chest, 
civic .and university bonrds, and 
many others. Even to th8se of us 
who know him well the question 
of how he makes time for his mul- 
tiple activities regains a puzzle, 
the answer probably tied up with 


(Continued on Page 15) 
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COF—TORY 
BATTLE IN 


OWEN SOUND, Ontario (CPA) 
—The by-election campaign in 
Grey North is reaching fever pitch 
as it swings into the final fort- 
night. With a very close race in 
prospect, it is almost the only topic 
of conversation around town. No 
odds are being offered on either 
the C.C.F. or Conservative candi- 
date, but it seems generally agreed 
that the Liberals are lagging be- 
hind.. 

Interest in the by-election ex- 
tends far beyond the borders of 
the riding. At least 15 newspaper 
reporters are in town, from To- 
yoirte, Montreal. Ottawa and other 
points. The New Republic has 
sent a man up from New York. 
The Canadian Press is well repre- 
sented, and regular reports are 
even beinge cabled to the London 
Times. One Toronto paper has 
four men on the job—one to cover 
the campaign as a whole, and one 
to accompany each candidate or 
his representatives. 

Tories Throw Mud 

The Tories are conducting a par- 
ticularly dirty campaign. They 
have only two arguments to pre- 
sent, the conscription issue and 
the fact that their candidate is a 
local man. These two points are 
being repeated ad nauseam, liber- 
ally interlarded with the most un- 
scrupulous personal attacks against 
both Air Vice-Marshal Godfrey 
and General McNaughton. 

Liberals Gloomy 

The gloomiest place in town is 
the Liberal committee rooms. Very 
little activity is to be seen there, 
and many of their own supporters 


(Please Turn to Page Ten) 


ELDOM has anything impressed 
me more than a moving picture 
which I saw at a service club meet- 
ing this week. Dr. Graham Huckell, 
an Edmonton orthdpedic surgeon 
who is considered to be tops in his 
profession in this part of the coun- 
try, spent the greater part of last 
year at an orthopedic centre in 
Scotland where members of the 
British armed forces go for 
special treatment after 
been’ hospitalized for serious 
wounds received in battle. Dr. 
Huckell, who was ‘in charge 
of the centre during his stay 
in Scotland, had a_ film made 
showing the stages of rehabilita- 
tion of the men from the time they 
left the -hospital in stretchers to 
’ their final discharge from’ the 
orthopedic centre, ready for return 
to their units. It is an amazing 
story of men making a complete 
*“comeback that would have been 
considered impossible a few years 
ago. The film shows some of the 
operations being performed (a bit 
gruesome for the layman!) dress- 
dngs being changed and treatment 
of various kinds being given to the 
. Patients, in their beds. The story 
proceeds fiom there fo the first 
stages of°the exercises which have 
begn worked out to be done by 
the men. There is little if any of | 
the old massage treatment which 
at cone time was cansidgred the 
only way to restore the tissues in 
the case of many Pnjuries. The 
method now used is based on self- 
exercigg. 
e bi 
Beginning with the first feeble 


movements of arps,3 or legs which || 


had been terribly burned or shat- 
tored, the exercises progress 
®* through, interesting movements, 
first in bed, then'on the floor, on 
the roof of the building in good 


weather, then. outside in the 
grounds. Men had to learn to 
Walk all over again. They had to 
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PROFITEERING-NEW STYLE 


Sask. Will 


Export Meat |g 


To Belgium 


Govt. Backs Horse Co-op. 
Marketing Venture at 
Swift Current 


REGINA, Sask.—Horse  pro- 
cessing plant to be established at 
Swift Current will have an annual 
turnover of some $600,000, it was 
stated by L. B. Thomson, super- 
intendent of the Swift Current 
experimental station, in a recent 
address. The plant is being set 
up by the Horse Co-operative 
Marketing Association, to be 
backed to the extent of $50,000 by 
the provincial government. Cost 
of converting the old Swift Cur- 
rent power plant will be $90,000, 
said Mr. Thomson. About 60 men 
will be employed. 

It is expected that some 50,000 
horses will be processed annually, 
with 21,000 of that number going 
to the fur industry, providing the 
latter with cheaper meats. _ 

Reconstruction Minister J. H. 


Sturdy announced recently that 
the government had successfully 


negotiated a contract with the 
Belgian government for 7,500 tons 
of processed horse meat. 


Regarding future operation of 


the plant, government officials 
‘have stated that it can be con- 
verted easily to the processing of 
other meats. 


C.C.F. URGES C0-0P. 
EXEMPT FROM TAX 


VANCOUVER, (CPA) — The 
C.C.F. (B. C. Section) is of the 
opinion that the present exemption 
from income tax and excess-profits 
tax, enjoyed by co-operative en- 
terprises, should be continued, 
Mrs. Dorothy G. Steeves, M.L.A,. 
told the Royal, Commission investi- 
gating co-operatives. 

The C.C.F. spokesman said that 
taxing co-operatives would: Set 
back the co-operative movement 
in Canada ; create economic in- 


(Please Turn to Page Se¥en) 


Special Edition 


This issue of The People’s 
Weekly is sponsored and di- 
rected by the Edmonton 
Woodsworth Club, a group of 
young business men who are 
organized for study purposes , 
and to promote the C.C.F. 
Program. Anxious to make 
the official paper of the 
C.C.F. in the province better 
known, the Club conceived 
the idea of sponsoring a spe- 
cial edition of which 15,000 
extra copies are being dis- 
tributed to non-subscribers. 
The members hope by this 
method to increase the circu- 
lation of the paper and at the 
same time to mako the C.C.F. 
position better known. All 
the special articles contained 
in the special edition have 
been written or arranged for 


by the Woodsworth Club. 


EDMONTON, ALBERTA, SATURDAY JANUARY 20, 1945 


GOOD NEIGHBORS 
Mr. and Mrs. J.-H. Richard- 
son, now of Vancouver, but for- 
merly among the most ardent 


C.C.F. supporters in Alberta, 
“live in a house by the side of 
the road.” And because they 
are interested in the little help- 
ful things which may be done . 
for a neighbor, as well as the 
building of a new world, they 
combine  neighborliness ‘with 
some advertising for their po-. 
litical movement by putting this 
bench outside their home which 
happens to be at a bus stop. 


. The words on the bench read, 
“Courtesy of C.C.F.’’ 


ASKS-U.F.A. STUDY 
. ECONOMIC CAUSES 


Warning that a brief period of 
prosperity would be foliowed by 
one of serious unemployment and 
depression, Robert Gardiner who 
was unanimously elected honorary 
president of the, United Farmers 
of Alberta at the convention in 
Edmonton, urged the members to 


employment and attempt to find 
the remedy. In discussing meth- 
ods whereby the economic position 
of the people generally could be 
improved, Mr. Gardiner pointed 
out that it was not a shortage of 
purchasing power but a maldis- 
tribution of wealth that was re- 
sponsible for the ills of society. 
He contended that theré was a 
very serious danger of inflation 
during the immediate post-war 
years. : 
Want Meat Board 

The convention dealt with a 
great many resolutions on a wide 
variety of topics. Delegates fa- 
vored continuing the Canadian 
Meat Board contending that it 
stabilized prices and gave some 
guarantee that the farmer would 
receive a fair return for his pro- 
duce in the post-war years. It was 
intimated that Canada must take 
some goods from Britain in return 

(Please Turn to Page Ten) 


SASK. LABOR CODE 
BEST ON CONTINENT 


(Special Correspondent) 

CALGARY—"There is’ some- 
thing new under the sun.” 

Citizens of Calgary had_ the 
unique experience of hearing the 
details of Saskatchewan's new 
labor code—legislation designed 
to aid labor rather than hinder it 
—when the Honorable C. C. Wil- 
liams, Minister of Labor in Sas- 
atchewan, addressed a mecting 
in the Elks Hall on January 18... 

Mr. Williams believes that this 
act is the most advanced and pro- 

(Please Turn to Page Fifteen) 
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To Inerease 


By DR. STUART JAMIESON, 
C.C.F. Research Director 


$2.00 Per Year; 3 Years $5.00 


Plow Back “Surpluses” 


Their Assets 


As may be seen from the table, 
the financial strength of these 


Politicians of the old parties} companies as a whole has increased 


ihow the complete mobilization of 


and other spokesmen for “‘private| tremendously from 1939 to the 
enterprise” have been carrying on| end of 1942. True it is that the 
a vigorous campaign against the| shareholders’ dividends have not 
C.C.F. demand that industry and| increased greatly, and in many 
wealth, as well as manpower, be}| cases have decreased because of 
conscripted for a total war effort.| price control and excess profit 
The main argument which these] taxes, as the above-mentioned 
critics are trying to put over is| conservative journals have stress- 
that industry and wealth, in effect,] ed. However, the shareholders’ 
are already conscripted, and that| equity, (i.e. the value of their 
the C.C.F. is merely hitting at a] stocks) has increased considerably, 
straw man. because a large part of the profits 

“If it were not such a tiresome| have been “plowed back” into their 
subject,’ says an editorial in the| concerns so as to build up their 
January issue of Canadian Busi-| assets. 


ness, “one might patiently show Big Increase 


Thus, as may be seen from 


ind d fits has b f- 
nC us y BNC: Precis al PRen-d the table, the total working 


fected since the beginning of the 


war.” capital of 625 companies in- 
Oh Yeah! creased by $316,300,000, or 
33.5 per cent from 


That staunch Tory sheet, the 
Ottawa Journal, parrots the same 


1939 to 
‘1942, ; 
Even more striking is the fact 


line in an editorial on Jan. 9, at-| that the largest companies made 
tacking Air Vice-Marshal Earl | by far the biggest gains. As may 


Godfrey, C.C.F. candidate in the 
Grey North by-election. “Evi- 
dently the gallant Air Marshal has 
been misled by words and phrases 
and... fooled by meaningless 
socialist patter,” says the Journal. 
And in support of this rather pat- 
ronizing assertion the editorial 
claims that, “Bank of Canada 
figures show that corporations, 
after paying wages. salaries and 
taxes, had little left for their 
shareholders.” 

Again, the Financial Post in an 
editorial in its Dec. 30 issue 
roundly denies the C.C.F. charge 
that Big Business has been gain- 


make a study of the causes of un-jing from the war, and likewise 


quotes Bank of Canada statistics 
to show that the profits available 
to stockholders in 625 sample 
companies had increased by only 
7 per cent between 1939 and the 
end of 1944. 


Misleading 


Just how misleading these 
statements are is illustrated in 
the table below, which shows 
Bank of Canada figures on the 
working capital of these 625 
companies, classified according 
to size. (Note: “working capi- 
tal’ is the best index of a com- 
pany’s financial position. It ig 
found by subtracting the con- 
cern’s current liabilities from 
its current assets.) 


be seen from the table the 42 
largest companies, each having as- 
sets of $25 million or more. ,en- 
joyed an increase of $166,600,000 
(more than one-half the total for 
all 625 companies) or 35.5 per 
cent. In other words, this per- 
centage increase in working capi- 
tal for Big Business was above 
the average percentage increase 
of 33.5 per cent for all 625 com- 
panies. On the other hand, as 
may be seen from the table, the 
increase in working capital for 
the smaller concern was less than 
the average—namely 28.9 per 
cent for 129 firms with assets of 
$5 to $25 million, 31.3 per cent 
for 243 firms with assets of $1 to 
5 millions, and 31.1 per cent. for 
211 firms with assets of less than , 
$1 million. 


These statistics, then, indicate 
clearly that: ' 


(1) Capital is not suffering a 
decline in earning during war- 
time—on the contrary, it is ex- 
-panding considerably; and 

(2) “the rich are getting rich- 
er’—the largest firms are en- 
hancing their financial strength 
and position more rapidly than 
the smaller ones. These facts 
give sound justification to the 
C.C.F.’s demand that industry 
and wealth be conscripted for a 
total war effort. 


Working Capital of 625 Companies dn’ Canada, Classified According 


to Size 
‘ (Miflions of Dollars) 
. ° Percent- 
i age 
Category 1989 1942 Inarease Increase 
All 625 companies $945.6 $1261.9 $316.3 33.5% 
42 companies—each with as%ets 
of $25 million or over 441.1 407.7 166.6 35.5% 
129 companies, each with assets 
of $5-25 million 329.4 424.6 95.2 28.9% 
243 companies, each with assets 
of $1-5 million 142.6 187.2 - 44.6 31.3% 
211 companies, each with assets 
of lesa than $1 million 32.4 42.8 10.1 31.1% 
(Source: Bank of Canada Statistical Survey, June-July, 1944, 
pp.57-61.) ‘ 8 
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PASS IT ON! 


There will be a few subscribers 
who will receive an extra copy of, 
this edition of The People’s Week- 
ly. They ard asked to pass it on 
to a friend or neighbor. 


AINLAY ON CJCA 


Ald. H. D. Ainlay, C. C.F. 
candidate for East Edmonton, 
will be the speaker on the C.C.F. 
broadcast from CJCA on Friday, 
February 2, at 10.15 p. m. 
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UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 


T IS a hundred years sincef time, there were only 15 co-opera- 


the modern co-operative 

movement began with the 

“Fequitable Society of Roch- 

dele Pioneers” in the little 
town of Rochdale, England. The 
principles which they laid down 
are those on which the movement 
has continued to develop; demo- 
cratic control (one member, one 
vote); limited interest on share 
distribution of savings to 
the members according to the pat- 
ronage they have given the society. 
It is not proposed in this article 
to go into the theory of co-cpera- 
tives (we will be hearing more 
of this during the sittings of the 
new Royal Commission) but rather 
to look briefly at the progress 
which Canadian, and_ especially 
Alberta co-operatives have made, 
and to consider possible trends’in 
the future. 

The furthest development has, 
of course, taken place among the 
producer marketing co-operatives. 
Everyone knows of our large grain 
marketing associations, the three 
western Pool organizations and the 
United Grain Growers. - Their 
story as told in Hugh Boyd's book, 
“New Brenking,” niakes fascinat- 
Ing reading, and anyone who has 
not Fead it has something in store 
for him. In spite of all the diffi- 
culties which the Pools and the 
U. G. G. have had to face, they 
have survived to meet still more 
attacks from the “Financial Post” 
and Big Business. The burden laid 
upon the Wheat Pools by the col- 
lapse of world market prices in 
1929-1932 is shown by the figures 
of the amounts owing to the pro- 
vincial government by the Alberta 
Wheat Pool: 

Debt {ncurred by 
payment, $5,649,000. 

Total instalments paid 
1944) $6,698,237.60. 

Amount on interest and prin- 
cipal yet to be paid, $8,626,725. 

The final insalment will be paid 
on Sept. 1, 1962. 

It is only fair to point out that 
farmers who aro not members of 
the Pool or of the U. G. G. have 
received many of the benefits 


1929 over- 


(Sept. 


 gnined for the farmers by these or- 


ganizations. 

What of the future? Having 
once had their fingers burned, the 
leaders of the Wheat Pool organi- 
gations have since erred, if at all, 
on tho conservative side. As more 
itnd more people realize that the 
difficulties experienced were but 
part of n truly national calamity 
in the thirties, and that govern- 


-ment Itself after the last war was 


at fnult in not listening to the 
views of the farmers, there will be 
less disposition to eriticisa the 
course pursued by the directors of 
the Pool. 


Livestock Co-og 


The progress * of the weste tn 
livestock co-operatives ke 4llus- 
trated by the growth gf the Al- 
berta Livestock Co-operative Li- 
mited. It began operations in 
August, 1941, and im the fires fixe 
months, its share of-the teotad Al- 
berta hog kill was 12° per cent. In 
the five-month period, Noversber 
to March, 1943, this peeveentage 
had grown to 27 per eesb, and 
continued progress has ket sade 
since that tire. In the fisest, xsar 
1942-43 it did a gross buttness 
nmountinge to approximately 14%4 
million dollars.’ .Itehas at present 
over forty member associations. 
But the vigor of this, co-operative 
is not shown only in business sta- 
tistics; it has carried on among 
its members a lively progray of 
education in co-operative prin- 
ciples. 

Dairy Pools ° 


ducts, great strides have been 
taken by the three Alberts Dairy 


Pools (Southern, Centyal and 
Northern). In 1942 30 per cent 
of all Alberta butter, and 56 


cent of all Alberta cheese were 


Whole is the 


tive and Pool creameries in the 
province, and 19 cheese factories, 
The Northern ‘Alberta Dairy Pool 
had five production units then, 
whereas today it has twenty-four. 
This shows how out-of-date the 
figures for 1942 must already 
have become. The oldest of the 
three Dairy Pools, the Central Al- 
berta Dairy Pool, owns and oper- 
ates a modern condensery at Red 
Deer. 

The Alberta Poultry Producers, 
Limited, markets poultry and eggs 
on a pool basis. In June, 1943, it 
had: been in existence eighteen 
months, and had 30,000 producer- 
members. It operates an ege-dry- 
ing plant in Edmonton. 

There are other marketing co- 
operatives,at work in the province, 
such as the seed growers’ associa- 
tions, which should be mentioned; 
but it is time to move on to the 
other great branch of the co-opera- 
tive movement, the consumer ‘‘co- 
ops.” 

Consumer Co-ops 

The consumer co-operative is 
the direct descendant of the origi- 
nal Rochdale society, and. is some- 
times referred to as the basic form 
of co-operation—the argument be- 
ing that everyone is a consumer, 
while not everyone is a producer 
of products which can be marketed 
co-operatively. Whatever truth 
there may be in this argument, it 
is natural that in Canada produc- 
ers’ co-operatives should grow 
more quickly; economic necessi- 
ties forced the farmer to become a 
co-operator. The economic branch 
of the Dominion Department of 
Agriculture reports that in 1943 
Canadian co-operative organiza- 
tions had a membership of about 
585,000, and their total business 
amounted to over 350 million dol- 
lars. ; 

Saskatchewan Leads West 


In the western provinces, the 
greatest progress among consumer 
co-operatives has been made in 
Saskatchewan. There the Sas- 
katchewan Co-operative Wholesale 
Society had 266 co-operative store 
affiliates at the end of 1942. The! 
total sales of the Wholesale 
amounted to something like $3 
760,000—still.only a small part of 
the total retail business of the pro- 
vince. In addition, the first co- 
operative oil refinery to be estab- 
lished in America is located in 
Saskatchewan. It commenced 
operations in 1935, and by 1942 
its total sales were over two mil- 
lion dollars. . This province also 
took the lead in organizing the 
Canadian | Co-operative Imple- 
rents, Limited, of which we shall 
have more te say later. 


Altxortba Co-ops 


What about Alberta? There are 
two main, co-eperative store or- 
gitnigations im this previnee, the 
Alberta Co-operative Whelercle 
Association Limited, and the U. 
FP. A. Centrat Co-operative Asso- 
ulatio#t. 

The Alteoria Co-opefative 

purchasing 
axcney of 107 co-operative so- 
eietiee im the provinee (figures 
for June, 1944). Im 1943 it did a 
Wusiness of dver 31,500,000. The 
whokeegte began epadrations in 
1738, ite turnover af that time be- 
ing only $258, 000. The wholesale 
operates chiefly on a commission 
basis, making advantageous pur- 
chases for the member stores, but) ° 
it also does an issportant job in, 
encouraging the use of co-opera- 
tive-made products gnd farm sup- 
Plies, emnd in premoting better 
book-keeping and sales methods 
among He individuat stores. 


The U, F. A. €esttral Compera-; the trend ssems to be 
In the marketing cfedaizvy pre tive Assdcjation wag an outgrowth | municipal and 
“of the consumer co- operative ac- rather that strictly 


tivities of various U. F. A. locals. 
When first incorporated in 1932, 
it acted as a purchasing agency, 


has been a major part of its busi- 
ness. A modern store and a ser- 
vice station are operated in Cal- 
gary, with six more stores in 
other parts of the province. In 
1943 there were over 100 other 
district centres with branches of 
the U. F. A. Central Co-op. In 
1942, the total business carried 
on by all the locals was estimated 
at $2,000,000. \ 

With two co-op store set-ups 
in the province, it might be feared 
that there would be rivalry and 
perhaps unnecessary duplication. 
However, the two have already 
moved to consolidate their buying 
power through one wholesale. It 
was announced in August, 1944, 
that it had been agreed that each 
U. F. A. store would become a 
member of the A. C. W. A., and 
that the U. F A stores would ap- 
point a director to the a C. W. A. 
board. 

Credit Unions 

Another form of co-operative 
activity which has been farging 
ahead is the credit union. Until 
the oGifanization of the Credit 
Union National Association in the 
United States in 1935, there were 
very few credit unions in Canada 
outside the province of Quebec. 
In 1938 the Alberta government 
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passed the Credit Union Act, 
and since that time the Co-opera- 
tive Activities Branch of the~De- 
partment of Trade and Industry 
has taken an active part in pro- 
moting the organization of credit 
unions. During the intervening 
years, 165 credit ‘unions have 
been formed in Alberta. The chief 
advantages of credit unions are 
that they give their members an 
incentive to save, and that they 
can provide the man of small 
means. with short-term credit 
more cheaply than can other in- 
stitutions. 

There are not quite as many 


credit unions in Saskatchewan as 


in Alberta (154 at Sept. 30, 


1944), but the idea has been ex- 


tended ore step further there. 

The individual . credit unfons 
banded together in 1941 to form 
the Saskatchewan Co-operative 
Credit Society, starting out with 
a capital of $100,000. Its pur 
pose was to put larger amounts 
of credit at the disposal of any 
credit union society which need- 
ed it. The capital has since been 
increased to $1,000,900, and the 
socicty is a member of the Regina 
clearing | house. 

Space does not permit an ex 
amination of such other fornts of 
co-operatives as co-@perative in- 
surance’ associations, hospitals, 
health associations, and lousing 
schemes. It is perhaps sufficient 
to say that in western Canada 


toward 
state projects, 
co-operative 


enterprises, 
National and International 
Lest I have given the impres- 


but since that time it has gone into] sion that co- operatives are. en- 


the physical handling of goods. 


tirely provincial in their organi- 


produced in their plants. At that] Distribution of petroleum products! zation, I shall hasten to add that. 
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Are the Co-ops Going Ahead | 
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co-operatives are national and in- 
deed international in their outlook, 
and that one of the fundamental 
principles of co-operatives is that 
they should themselves co-operate. 
There is in existence a Co-opera- 
tive Union of Canada, with head- 
quarters in Ottawa. Its present 
national organizer is A. B. Mac- 
Donald, formerly of St. Francis 
Xavier University in Antigonish, 
N. S., where he did so much to 
promote co-operative activity. At 
present, the larger producer co- 
operatives in Alberta are not 
members of this Union, doubtful, 
apparently, whether there is need 
for another national organization 
besides the Canadian Federation 
of Agriculture, of which all farm 
co-operative associations are mem- 
bers. However, it would seem at 
least to the writer that there is 
a place for both; naturally, not 
all co-ops aré farmers’ organiza- 
tions, and there should be an ad- 
vantage: in all co-operatives be- 
longing’ to a common organization. 
Farm co-operatives would not, of 
course, - relinquish membership in 
the Federation of Agriculture. 

Internationally, Canadian  co- 
operatives have maintained close 
connection with the British and 
United States co-operatives. The 
Scottish and English Co-opera- 
tive societies have traditionally 
been the friends of the western 
Wheat Pools, and officials of 
both Canadian and British co-op- 
eratives have travelled back and 
forth between the countries. Only 
recently we have read of the visit 
of the Hon. L. F. McIntosh, Sas- 
katchewan Minister of Co-opera- 
tives, to the British Isles. Ameri- 
can speakers are often invited to 
our Co-operative conferences, and 
considerable trading has taken 
place between co-operative  or- 
ganizations of the two countries 
in such commodities as implements 
and oil. Before the war, interna- 
tional conferences representative 
of most of the countries of the 
world were held regularly. 


Educational Work 


It has been mentioned previ- 
ously that co-operative education 
is an essential part of the true co- 
operative. In Alberta, there is 
in existence a Committee on Co- 
operative Education which plans 
certain joint educational activi- 
ties, such as the annual Co-opera- 
tive Short Course and Conference 
held at the University each 
spring; dissemination of informa- 
ion on co-operative principles; 
and summer conferences and co- 
operative rallies. The extension 
the western 
universities distribute study cours- 
es on co-operatives and credit 
unions. There is also much good 
work done by the co-operative 
publications themselves, such as 
the Co-op News, published in Ed- 
monton, the Western Farm Lead- 
er, published, in Calgary, and 
among publications from other 
provi ces with wide circulation 
in Alberta, the Western Producer 
(Saskatoon) and the Country 
Guide (Winnipeg). 

Political ‘Attitude 

A question of increasing jim- 
portance is, what should be‘ the 
relationship between co-operatives 
and gavernment? The co-opera- 
tives are non-political in the sense 
that their membership is open to 
men and women of any part¥ (so 
long as they do not join in order 
to disrupt the movement). How- 
ever, it is natural that co-opera- 
tives take sides in some’ political 
questions, and themselves become 
the centre of political con- 
troversy. Co-operatives are not 
likely to be friendly to party 
leaders who can gee no difference 
be@ween profits made by share- 
holders of joint steck companies, 
and amounts left over in a co- 
operative at the end of a trading 
period, nor to favor parties 
which establish and = maintain 
high tariffs. And some parties 
are more likely to favor co-opera- 
tive - development than _ others, 
since the co-operative is a form of 
social ownership. In Britain the 
Co-operative Party is an ally of 


& 


the Labor Party, although in the 
United Stafes there has been a 
greater fear of becoming en- 
tangled in politics. 

Which brings us to recent de- 
velopments and possible trends 
in the future. In Alberta, as I 
have stated “here is a Co-opera- 
tive Activities branch of the De- 
partment of Trade and Industry, 
which has recently announced the 
appointment of an advisory board 
representative of the co-operative 
organizations. This branch has 
done a useful work in checking 
the organization of co-operatives 
and their financial records, fer 
the greater protection of the mem- 
bers, and in encouraging the or- 
ganization of credit unions. With 
the new advisory board, it should 
be in that much better position 
to be of service. 

In Saskatchewan, the new gov- 
ernment has created the first De- 
partment of Co-operative Ac- 
tivities in Canada; the first, but 
probably not the last. The new 
deputy minister is Mr. B. N. Ar- 
nanson, long associated with co-op 
erative development in that prov- 
ince. The department intends to 
aid co-operatives by maintaining 
a research service on co-operative 
enterprises, and to give co-opera- 
tives financial assistance where 
that seems in the interests of the 
province. 

Recent developments include 
the announcement of plans for a 
$2,500,000 plant for the utiliza- 
tion of farm crops and the pro- 
duction of commodities used on 
farms and in farm homes, by the 
Saskatehewan Co-operative Pro- 
ducers Limited (the Saskatchewan 
Pool). The plant is to be located 
in Saskatoon. 

In October, 1948, 
nounced that the Canadian Co- 
operative Implements, Limited, 
had purchased'a factory in Win- 
nipeg,* involving the investment 
of $400,000. The three prairie 
governments are assisting in fi- 
nancing the purchase. 


Enter New Field 

With these developments in 
mind, we may reasonably expeet 
co-operative progress to continue 
at an accelerated pace. At the 
same time, the very success of the 
movement will call forth more 
and more bitter opposition from 
private big business, which, as 
long as the enterprises remained 
small, suffered ‘them in amused 
tolerance. We nfay expect to see 
producer and consumer co-opera- 
tives enter increasingly into the 
field of processing and manufac- 
turing. Ideally, manufacturing 
should probably be done by con- 
sumer co-operatives, but if the 
producer co-ops are the oniy ones 
ready to take advantage of open- 
ings as. they arise, 
quarrel too much about who does 
it. There is great scope far the 
expansion of consumer co-opera- 
tives, and we may expect: more 
co-op stores, particularly in the 
larger centres. ‘In many coun- 


tries the labor unions have been 
the greatest supporters of the 
co-operative movement; as_ the 
unions become established and se- 
cure in our western cities, we mav 
expect them to support all sueh 
progressive ventures. 
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A COUPLE of weeks ago I read 
in “P. M.,” (New York) a re- 
port from a wear correspondent 
fleoded Holland. 


Some photographs were shown to 


WE BREAK AWAY? 


in war-torn, 


illustrate the disaster whieh war 


had brought to thousands of in- 
dustrious farmers in that unhappy 
region. It was a pathetic story, 
a story of people who have their 
roots deep in the soil they wrested 
from the sea in generations of toil. 


Allied shells and German dyna- 
mite had burst the dykes that 
keep the sea away from their 
fields. For miles and miles the 
land was covered with sea water 
four to six feet deep. One would 
hardly think that anyone would 


want to remain in a_ country 
which is literally ‘washed up.” 
But, says the correspondent, 


strange as it may seem, there are 
people living in those flooded 
homes. They have rescued some 
food and moved upstairs. The 
army has come to remove them to 
dry land. And what do you think? 
They refuse to leave. What can 
you do with people like that? In 
face of disaster they cling to their 
flooded homes. Of course, even- 
tually they will have to go be- 
cause they will run short of ne- 
cessities unless they are brought 
to them. It seems so unreason- 
able, and yet—there you have it. 
Something holds them to it, to 
their landscape of sea water that 
used to be a green field. 


I thought to myself: aren’t peo- 
ple like that in regard to.,the eco- 
nomic set-up under which they 
have been accustomed to live? It 
does not seem to be reasonable 
that people would want to hang 
on to their accustomed ways of 
life in face of glaring evidence 
that these ways of life spell disas- 
ter. Why should the victims of 
the capitalistic order of life en- 
dorse it when past experience has 
so bitterly demonstrated ite tragic 
eensequences? Only six or seven 
years ago millions of people suf- 
fered mental and physical degra- 
dation because the means by which 
they live were owned and adminis- 
tered by a relatively small group 
én the community for private gain 
without concern to the welfare of 
all. They still remember it. They 
often speak of it. Instinctively 
they shrink from it. They are bit- 
fer about it.; The floodwaters of 
war have ‘‘washed it up.” 
duration, at least, the difection 
and control of these means ef 
life have been committed to a 
common purpose: winning of the 
war. At least to some extent 
private interest in our economic 
life has been curbed. The results 
are amazing. National war needs 
and a national plan to meet these 
needs have provided a living in- 
come for all.’ Use has been found 
for all idle hands. ° 


Aas we near the objective of this 
collective effort we must find an- 
other national’ purpose and make 
another national plan to achieve 
the objective. The C.C.F. offars 
such a national purpose: abBoli- 
tion of want It also offers a plan 
to achieve the purpose. Not a 
theoretical plan about which one 
may argue, but a plan which in 
ever so many instances on large 
and smaller scales. has been 
demonstrated to be practicable. 
Yet—like the, flooded Dutch peo- 
ple, so many of them refuse to 
leave’ the ‘“‘washed up” ways of 
life. Like drowning rats they 
cling to the old ways of life, torn 
between the fears of what is be- 
hind them and the fears of the 
future ahead, Very shortly the 
C.C.F. will be around to rescue 
Canada from the washed up eco- 
nomic environs of Capitalism 
Will Canadiana refuse to evacuate 
to the high Jand of social security 
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$64 QUESTION 
Editor, The Peécple’s Weekly. 
Sir: Why are Abie’s fifty big 
shots now so friendly to Solon 
Low and Co 
Answer :— 
Our money barons see no risk 
In many a pre-election frisk. 
For So Creds young and bright 
and brisk 
Are not as rebels reckoned. 
For none in Abie’s cradle nursed 
Would see those principles re- 
versed, 
Which hold that property comes 
first 
While human life comes second. 
TOM RUSSELL. 
P.S.—In the uld land two burg- 
lars were discussing the lifting of 
the blackout. ‘This is going to be 
bad for our business,” said one. 
“Yes,” replied the other, “I calls 
it interfering with free private en- 
terprise.”’ . 


ALBERTA AND NATIONAL 
SOCIALISM 


Editor, The People’s Weekly. 


Sir: In your copy Jan. 18, Mr. 
McGinnis draws our attention to 
one resemblance between Alberta 
Social Credit and Hitlerism. 

On January 16 Mr. Ure speak- 
ing on behalf of S. C. members 
spoke of ‘Canada’s National So- 
cialists, the C.C.F.” 

I wonder if all your readers, 
and Mr. Ure, realize how many re- 
semblances there are between “‘So- 
cial Credit”? and “National Social- 
ists.”’ 

First of all note they both ap- 
peal to society, nomitally, as so- 
cial reformers though they’ de 
nounce Socialism. 

Why? Because (I am quoting 
from a National Socialist letter), 
“under the flag of “National” 
alone we should. never reach our 
goal. We must talk the language 
of the embittered Socialist work- 
men. . . or they ‘“‘wouldn’t feel at 
home with us.” : 

They both claim to be non-poli- 
tical because they both know that 
“the masses” are disgusted with 
what they call “politics.” They 
both worked on what they call 
“‘mass” appeal. 

They both hold the same eco- 
nomic theory originated by Doug- 
las and Feder that there are two 
kinds of capitalism, one beneficial 
and “creative,’ the other destruc- 
tive because it is “appropriative.”’ 
The method of organization, of 
hero worship of their leader, of 
platform compulsion, and of con- 
tinual repetition, of refusal 2 

t 


permit criticism, or even the rig 
of their followers to listen to it, 
have been so similar that to use 
Mr. McGinnis’ expfession it all 
seems almost too striking to be a 
coincidence. 

Some three years ago The Pco- 
ple’s Weekly carried the news that 
Major Douglas had vacated his 
position in the small circle of So- 
cial Crediters in Britain by reason 
of Nazi tendenciex, By the way 
all that humbug about Major 
Douglas’ quarrels with Aberhart 
Social Credit has never been rea- 
sonably cxplained. If what we 
were told was true then how is it 
that Alberta S. C. and Major 
Douglas are still in alliance? 

Let David Ure look to his own 
laurels and the methods past and 
prasent of the political .party to 
which he belongs. One very strik- 
ing resemblance that all S. C. 
leaders hold in common with Na- 
tional Socialists is that they don’t 
dare to meet their opponents in 
debate. 

And now S. C. has big business 
on‘its side, just as National So- 
cialism had in Germany. 

Mr. McGinnis, I ‘think .you have 
started something that should have 
been properly investigated a long 
time ago. , 

JOHN F, MILNER. 
Fallis. Pela 


and insist on clinging to the perils 
of capitalism? The next election 
will tell. 


NO TIME TO LOSE 


Editor, The People’s Weekly. 

Sir: The many bondholders will 
be a factor in influencing future 
policies in Canada, the U. S. A. 
and Great Britian. , 

The small man whose savings 
are in bonds will be influenced 
to protect such bonds, and will be 
as a pawn in the hands of the big- 
ger bondholders. 


The thoughtful lover of peace 
envisions the loss of his savings, 
for he knows that the many bonds 
cannot be met except by arma- 
ment profits. 

The banker already foresees 
poverty, depression and another 
war to boost the wherewithal to 
meet maturing bonds. 


To the writer, we have three 
alternatives. No. 1 is to main- 
tain capitalism and its conse- 
quences. No.-2, to fight for peace 
at. the expense of our belongings, 
and No. 8, to elect a Socialistic 
government to socialize wealth 
and resources. 

What will happen in Canada, 
the U. S. A. and Britain at the 
collapse of capitalism? The 
masses will lose all as, in other 
revolutions such as in Germany 
and Russia. 

When a crash has taken place, 
a new government is under no 
obligation to protect old wealth, 
large holdings or small. 

If the remnant of .democracy 
is to be saved, the surest way is 
to socialize wealth and resources 
before the crash, for such gov- 
ernment would be duty-bound to 
credit small holders of savings, 
and such reasonable amounts of 
large savings as would balance 
the country’s ability to produce 
and distribute value to the 
amount of-such savings. 

The only way the working man 
and woman can benefit by the 
savings in bonds, banks, or in- 
surance is to socialize them be- 
fore the crash. 

JOHN PLOWMAN. 
Ardmore, Alta. 


HOW IT CAN BE DONE 
Editor, the People’s Weekly. 
Sir: With The People’s Weekly 
being taken over by the Provincial 
organization it should be an op- 
portune time to voice what I con- 
sider faults in our present organi- 
zation. While there is no differ- 
ence of opinion as to the aims and 
objects of our organization, there 
is room for a wide divergence of 
ideas as to the best methods of 
putting those aims into effect. 
For many years [ have been of 
the opinion that.too much time. has 
been taken up by our speakers in 
stressing the need for great 
changes in our industrial set-up 
and not enough time in explaining 
the plans by which this can be ac- 
complished. -It has been said that 
if we did this we would be reveal- 
ing our plans to the enemy, and 


winning an election. If we review 
the results of the last provincial 
election, I think we can discard 
this argument—if our speakers 
had taken the‘Social Credit argu- 
ments and analyzed them as they 
should have been, to show they 
contained nothing of the original 
Social Credit plan, as put forward 


in 1935, but that anything of value! 


in their present platform consisted 
o fideas that were taken from men, 
that had been advocating them 
for years before Social Credit was 
heard of. Then if our own plans 
had, been put forward, showing 
their practicability, I still believe! 
we could have won the election. 
Theyefore I believe this is the right 
time to recommend to the young 
men of our organization, such as 
the membership of the Woods- 
worth club to get busy, study our, 
natural resources and formulate 
and discuss the practical methods 
which the C.C.F. would use: in. 
transforming them to public. utili-' 
ties. 
B. NUGENT. 

9719-77th Ave., Edmonton, : 
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that would weaken our pi 


By H. ZELLA SPENCER * 
HE Woodsworth Club, I believe, | 


are having this issue of the} 94 . 
paper very largely as theirs. I take | night. Uncle James was the choice 


it, they will use it to pay tribute to 
his memory and to the inspiration 
he has been and is to our whole 
social life in Canada. 

May I as well make comment re- 


leaving the city for two or three 
days and I knew we should feel the 
safer if an adult were there: at 


and Uncle James came and stayed 
in our absence. 

As I said, to me there is always 
something very beautiful in the 
nature of a man who was so intent 


garding him? When reference is}on his work which involved such 


made to him, two mental pictures 


come to my mind. The first, a very ; 


simple one, so simple that I think it 
very fine and very beautiful. 

It so happened that our family 
was in Ottawa during part of the 
time he was there as a federal 
Member. Like so many cf them, he 


profound study, and also evidently 
enjoyed young children and cer- 
tainly gave pleasure to them. 

The other picture which comes 
to my mind is of that first Federal 
Convention of the C.c.F. which 
was held in Regina. He was on the 
platform addressing the audience 


paid a price in that for a great|and giving from the very depths 


deal of the time he was separated 
from his family. That, no doubt, 
had much to do with fostering the: 


friendship which developed between’ 


“Uncle James” and our three. I 
always said his friendship with our 
family was really deeper with the 
children and that more of his callls 
were made at our house when he 
knew we elders were out. He could 
enjoy them to himself and they 
him. Affairs of state were very 
largely left out of the discussions I 
assure you. And I know one of the 
very happy memories of their Ot- 
tawa life is the memory they have 
of a Saturday walk to a spot out- 
side Ottawa where they picnicked 
with him. And I remember it so 


of his heart. He was talking of the 
newly formed organization and the 
adverse criticism it: would be re- 
ceiving from: some because of the 
concept they had of Socialism and. 
its rigidness. ‘‘We can,” he said, 
“build up our own form of Social- 
ism here in Canada.” I always 
think of that when detractors of 
the C.C.F. loudly cry to heaven and 
wring their hands about what has 
been done some -place else and 
which must inevitably take place 
here. 

These are my two memories—~ 
the one of his simplicity and 
friendliness with the children. The 
other, the concept he had of buiid- 
ing up in this country an enriched 


happened my husband and I were| way of life for all. 
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WORKING 
ose MAN'S 
STORE 


FAMILY OUTFITTERS! 


We outfit the entire family from head 
to toe. 


WEDOSELLFORLESS 


ARM Y¥NA 


tONST. EDMONTON 


EDMONTON SUPPLY COMPANY 
Ph. 21867 161239 98 8. 


Farmers, 
truckers, gen- 
ti chardware 
trucking 
supplies 


Pumps, 
jacks, pipe, pipe 
fittings, valves, 
feed cookers, tank 
heaters, farm 
stock tanks made 
to order, SAW 
mandrels, belting, 
chain, wire roe, 
sawmill supplier, 
Bonney. 
general 
and 
plumbing sup- 
plies, 


pump 


ERLANGER J. 


Optometrist 


303 Tegler Building 
Phones: Office 27463 
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APPLY AT 


McDOUGALL CHURCH BUILDING 


The Canadian Western Natural 
Gas Company Gas, Light, Heat and Powér Cc. 


By Mail 
DISPENSARIES LTD. 
Clifford: E. Lee 
600 Tegler Building 
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P. MANNING 
LUMBER CO., LTD. | 
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THE C.C.F. PROGRAM. 

“T’ HE BASIC, central idea in the C.C.F. program is the ex- 

tension of the principle of democracy to the economic 
life of Canada. Under an econqmic dictaturship through 
which a handful of men (the ‘‘lifty Big Shots’’!) own and 
control the financial and industrial machinery of the coun- 
try, the great mass of the people of the. nation are the pawns 
of an, economic system in which there is a ‘complete lack of 
democracy. 

The wartime “government interference” against which Big 
Isusiness and Iinance is protesting so vigorously, and which 
became essentiah to save the nation, now provides a partial 
democratic control of the Canadian economy. Industry and 
finance are determined that this interference of democracy 
in their affairs shail stop immediately after the war. All the 
parties in Canada except the C.C.I*. have promised that so- 
called “free private enterprise’ will be restored when the 
war is over. 

1s so-called “government interference,” which has con- 
sisted of government spending and government direction of 
industry and finance, has maue the war etfort possible and 
changed pre-war depression to war prosperity. However, 

. because the ownership of the great industries and financial 
institutions has remained in private hands, the surpluses 
created in the war ettort have come into being as private pro- 
perty which has been loaned to the nation, tnus adding enor- 
mously to the national debt. 

Under the U.U.4, program of public ownership of the key 
industries and the financial institutions of the country, sur- 
pluses needed tor war, or for building the country in peace, 
would come into being as the property of the people to be used 
by the people without debt. 


NOT ON THE PEOPLE’S SIDE 


)NLY the Canadian Social Crediter outdoes the Financial 

Post in the viciousness of its editorial references to the 

C.C.EF, Indeed there is plenty of evidence that one learns from 
the other, 

Last week the Financial Post tells of a new stunt which it 
alleges is being tried in the east by the interests fighting the 
C.C.k", It refers to a “public opinion survey” just completed. 
It appears that identical citizens were interviewed twice, 
once before receiving a pamphlet describing Socialism (no 
uuubt one of the “horror” pamphlets which has been rolling 
off the presses) and again after reading it. Before reading 
the pamphlet, the ost says, 36% said they were in favor of 
Socialism and 49% opposed. After reading it less than 25% 
were In favor and more than 60% opposed. 

That’s their story and they’re going to stick to it. It is a 
pretty rotten combination of unscrupulous enemies and their 
high-pressure hirelings that the C.C.F. must buck in the 
coming election. 

On the one side is the Pinancial Post and all it represents 
and thelr political servants of the other parties. On the other 
aide is the C.C.F. Can the people of Canada be made to he- 
lieve that the Financial Post is on their side? 


ELECTION COMING? 


LAMING the opposition parties for creating a contest in 


Grey North by-election, Prime Minister King has issued 
a very definite threat that unless an acclamation is given to 
General McNaughton, ‘% will obviously be the duty of the 
government to consider whether any useful purpose could be 
served by attempting to hold another session of the present 
parliament.” . 
Reports frem Ontario indicate that General McNaughton 
‘is almost certain to be defeated if the by-election takes place. 
The only reason Mr. King will call a general election will be 
to avoid the blow to his prestige which a defgat would bring. 
He will attempt to offset the unpopularity of his own govern- 
ment by fixing the. blame’ for a wartime election on the 
oppositicrs parties. He is misjudging the temper of the 
Canadian people if he thinks that will work, +” 


. THE PEOPLE’S CHOICE ° 


HREE parties, and only three, have e any chance of electing 


sufficient members to the next parliament to form a 
government, The Liberals and Progressive Conservatives 
both stand for the Bame thing—the control of the economic 
life of Canada by the handful of rich and powerful men who 
own and direct the great industrial corporations and finan- 
cial institutions of the country. The C.C.F. stands for people’s 
democratic control of the country's economic life. 

The choice of the Canadian people is therefore clear. Do 
they want a government which will control the economic 
system to give the people dbundance, o: do they want a 
government that will turn the country back to so-called “free 
private enterprise’ with its depressions and unemployment 
and poverty, which were remedied only by the “public 
enterprise” which we 2all the war effort, 


We will pay $1.00 each Issue for 
what the editors consider to be 
the best bit of published news or 
comment clipped from newspapers 
or magazines, not to exceed 100 
words. Address it to: The ‘Third 
Column, The People’s Weekly 
Edmonton. ; 


Harold Laski who was chair- 
man of the British Labor Party 
conference in the absence of 
Miss Ellen Wilkinson, M.P., who 
was ill, said in his opening re- 
marks: 

“In a Party composed of 
workers by brain as well as 
workers by hand, I accept your 
choice of myself—British by 

birth, middle class by origin, 
Jewish by inheritance—as sym- 
bolic’ of the vital fact that the 
Labour Party knows no boun 
daries save those which are de- 
fined by faith ‘in its principles 
and policies.” 


Claire Gillis, M.P., tells an inter- 


esting story about a doctor he met]. 


in an army hospital in France. The 
young surgeon used to dispense 
pills from a little office, instead of 
performing the surgery his pa- 
tients could not pay for and he 
could not afford to do for noth- 
ing. Came the war, and Ottawa 
gave him a commission, a salary, 
and his pick of the best equipment. 

‘‘ For the first time, I can use 
my individual initiative,” says the 
doc. He is busy_improving tech- 
niques, saving human life, and he 
is happy. ‘This,’ says Claire Gil- 
lis, ‘is socialized medicine.” 

The doc has two worries. ‘‘Do 
I have to go back to my little of- 
tice and my pills? Or are you 
folks back home making it possible 
for us really to help the people? 
And these marvelous new drugs— 
are you going to let private inter- 
ests corner them, make them 
scarce, and sell them for $500 a 
shot?”—Maritime Commonwealth. 


PERSONAL STUFF 


Continued from page three 


work diligently for many hours to 
get muscles’ restored, nerves 
healed. But somehow it didn’t look 
like work in the pictures. In time 
came games outside like throwing 
a basketball about, hockey (the 
English kind, with a ball on the 
ground), and later cross-couptry 
runs. Then came battle training 
as strenuous as any men could do 
and finally there was the picture 
which showed the whole group with 
full battle kits on their backs 
marching away to join their units, 
whole men again. It was a thrill- 
ing sight. 


et ff 

I haven't been able to get that 
story out of my mind. All over 
this country, but particularly in 
our mining areas, there are men 
going around with permanent in- 
juries which could have been 
cured. Not only that, but there 
are thousands of widows and or- 
phans of injured men who died 
who need not have died. In pri- 
vate conversation Dr. Huckell has 
made the statement that the most 
satisfactory feature of his stay 
in the rehabilitation centre was 
the fact that he did not sign a 
single death certificate. ‘Should 
you have?" someone asked, to 
which he replied that in ordinary 
circumstances seventeen or eigh- 
teen per cent of patients as badly 
injured as the men they treated 
would have died. It was the 
transfusions of blood plasma, 
counteracting shock, and the other 
scientific treatment which made it 
possible for terribly injured men 
to be completely restored so that 
they could go back to the battle 
lines. 

+ + & 

Yes, that’s it—so they ‘could 
get back into the fight. When 
men are needed for war it becomes 


a national responsibility to make| tion. 
No one can have| loaf and give it to Paul there will 


them fit again. 
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THE PEOPLE’S WEEKLY 


Another Banker 
Advises “ 
NOTHER banker speaks. This 
time it’s Mr. S. H. Logan of 
the’ Canadian Bank of Commerce. 
Contrary to the views of the Do- 
minion Bankehead who said that 
we must produce more, reduce liv- 
ing standards and take less wages, 
Mr. Logan says “Canada’s produc- 
tive capacity is beyond the needs 
of her people and world markets 
must be found for the surplus over 
domestic requirements.” Ap- 
parently the gentleman means that 
under our present system of dis- 
tribution we can produce more 
than the home market demands. 
But the home market under capi- 
talism has always been a_ fool 
thing and the foreign markets 
sought by Mr. Logan is a damn 
fool’ thing. 


There is no need to fear over- 
production. There is no cure in 
a foreign market for the failure 
of capitalism to distribute home 
production. to the utmost extent of 
our population’s capacity to con- 
sume. That is the cure, but that 
cure will kill capitalism. The 
N.S.P.P.C. inquiry found that to 
become an exporting nation is to 
become a creditor nation. ‘Such 
a condition compels either a reduc- 
tion of our exports, a repudiation 
by foreign countries of their debts 
or both. And both are occuring.” 
> & © 
Give Them 
a Hope 
IR Vice-Marshal A. EB. Godfrey 
is taken to task by the Ottawa 
Journal for having said that 
“Manpower alone won't win a war. 
It takes industrial power too. We 
should be prepared to conscript 
wealth and industry.” The bur- 
den of the Journal’s argument is 
that industry has already done its 
part. But General McNaughton 
speaking in the by-election 2 few 
days ago said in effect *hat the 
Canadians overseas were more in 
need of munitions and supplies 
than they were of reserves of men. 
But even if that were not so, there 
is the psychological condition to 
consider. Our men should be 
heartened by evidence that their 
fighting will result in something 
worth while. Instead of that in- 
dustry has been paid high profits. 
To pay such profits heavy debts 
have been incurred, to carry 
which taxes will have to remain 
high. Meanwhile, the dread 
specter of unemployment is sel- 
dom forgotten by any Canadian 
soldier who went through the de- 
pression. 
% ee 
Mr. llsley’s : 
E.conomies 


AOCORPING to. the speeches of 


Hon. Mr. Ilsley, Minister of 
Finance, and Mr. Brooke Claxton 


the payment of family allowances 


is being depended upon to increase 


the consumption of goods in Ca-! 


nada and thus help prevent unem- 
ployment after the war. Apparent- 
ly the less a finance minister 
knows about economics the better 
he is suited for the job. It is quite 
true that the $200,000,000 which 
is proposed to be distributed to 
families may bring a little better 
standard of living to large fami- 
lies, but it is hard to sce how this 
would increase ‘the national con- 
sumption. That $200,000,000 
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WILLIAM IRVINE‘'S 


We Biba 


COMMENT 


Attention @rganized 

Farmers 

NTARIO’S Mintster of Agricul- 

ture, Hon. T. L. Kennedy, gave 
the Ontario farmers advice while 
speaking at a Kiwanis Club lunch- 
eon recently.’ He said, ‘‘The work 
of a farmer’s organization would 
be to inform government experts 
of the farmer’s needs so these 
wight be connected.’’ We are not 
so sure that a ‘‘need”’ needs to be 
corrected. What a need needs is 
to be satisfied. Then we.are: not 
sure where farmers would find 
government experts. But all -that 
aside the organized farmers of 
Canada have filled the government 
waste-paper baskets with unsatis- 
fied needs for nearly half a cen- 
tury. In fact, the farmers have 
got so tired of carrying their needs 
to governments that they have got 
disgusted and have practically 
given up hope. Perhaps Mr. Ken- 
nedy thought he had a new idea. 
Children are supposed to be seen 
and not heard. Mr. Kennedy 
wants to hear the farmers but 
not to see them. . If he does no 
more for agriculture than others 
in his position we can understand 


‘his reluctance to see farmers. 
+ 8 © 


Justified by 

Results 
‘*FHE national policy of public 

ownership of natural monopo- 
lies in Canada is being justified by 
results,” says the Ottawa Citizen. 
Then after speaking highly of the 
achievements of the Canadian Na- 
tional Railway and T. C. A., the 
Citizen concludes “public utilities 
have to be kept from disruptive 
influences, political, financial, 
promotional or bureaucratic. It 
has been demonstrated that this 
standard of public service can be 
maintained in Canada.” An ounce 
of facts is worth a ton of theory 
especially when that theory is 
propaganda motivated by per- 
sonal gain. 

The good word spoken by the 
Ottawa Citizen for public owner- 
ship of ‘monopolies should carry 
weight with those who shout 
“bureaucracy” when Socialism is 
mentioned. When monopolies ap- 
pear Socialism is the only pos 
sihle remedy for what has become 
a private profit seeking irrespon- 


| sible bureaucracy. 


e & 

iT has been recommended to the 

‘ Combines Investigation Com- 
mission by the Canadian Congress 
of Labor that cartels and mono- 
polies should be replaced by public 
or co-operative ownership. ‘‘There 
is no comfortable. half-way house 
between competition and private 
enterprise,’’ said the Labor spokes- 
men, Indeed free enterprise and 
competition are the parents of all 
monopolies. It is nothing short , 
of an insult to the intelligence of 
the electorate-to hear the spokes- 
men of capital tell how free en- 
terprise and competition which 
begat monopoly will do away with 
monopoly. The fact is that the 
very opposite is the truth. Mono- 
poly has done away with his par-. 
ents, free enterprise and compe- 
tition. Neither of them were up 
to much, He inherited the worst 
qualities’ of both and is free ‘to go 
on and plunder humanity at will. 
There is only one sort of mono/poly 
that can be allowed to survive— 
that is a public monopoly in which 
everyone sharcs. 


will be collected in taxes from the C. C. Y. M. Wants to 


people. If it were not so collected 
the amount would no doubt be 
spent in buying goods. The fact 
that under the Family Allowance 
Act the $200,000,000 will be 
spent in a special way by a special 
group docs not by any, means !n- 
crease the total national consump- 
It you take half of Peter's 


any quarrel with that, but why| be no more loaf after the transac- 


do we do that kind of thing only| tion than before. 


to make men whole again for war? 
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Meet U.A. Students 


Have you a friend or rela- 
tive attending the University 
of Alberta? ‘The C.C.Y.M. 
would like to make their 


aquaintance and would be 
pleased to do the contacting. 
Send In thelr mame and ad- 
dress to C.C.Y.M. Secretary, 
11209 - 71 St,.Edmonton, Al- 
berta. 


Uteterst: 
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Give your children 


DAIRY POOL 


Milk & Cream 


It keeps them full of good 
heaith, pep and energy. : 


For your cooking. 
It makes good things extra 
ay delicious. ge ce! 
A telephone call on °28104 


will bring them to your door. 


Fresh Daily 


“WORTHERN ALBERTA 
DAIRY POOL LTB. 


| (The Cooperative Dairy) 


An Optimist . 

IS A MAN 
“Who enjoys the view when 
treed by a Bull.” 


But who can be optimistic when your 
home, your business, is a heap of 
Rubble and Ashes. 

These days we can't afford to take a 
chance with materials so hard to get 
and replace. 


Auto FYR stop 


AUTOMATIC 


Alarm and Extinguisher 
is the answer — 97% effective on all 
classes of Fire—A written ten-year 
guarantee. 


THE COST IS SMALL 
INQUIRE TODAY 


Yukon Engineering 


CORP., LTD. 


111 La Fleche Bldg., 102nd St. 
Edmonton 


Telephone 28683 


Capable and Responsible Com- 
mission Agents Wanted 


<= 
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Jeweller Since 1921 


AID VICTORY FUND 


Liberton C.C.F. Club—Through 
the cager co-operation of a group 
of stalwarts in the country north- 
west of Breton a raffle and dance 
‘was held recently in one of the 
local schoolhouses. An agreeable 
and pleasant party resulted both 
from a financial and social view- 
point. The members decided. at 
a recent meeting to forward $25 to 
the Victory Fund. At the same Be 
meeting ten current ducs were also 
collected.—T.H.R. 


CCF NEWS: 


ALBERTA NOMINATIONS 
FEDERAL 
Acadia—Jack Sutherland 
Athabasca—John M. Wagner 
Battle River—Henry i. Spencer. 
Bow River—J. H. Coldwell 
Caleary East—P. N. R. Morrison. 
Camrose—F't.-Lt. Chester A. Ron- 
ning 
Edmonton East—Ald. H. D. Ainlay 
Edmonton West,— Miss Mary R. 
Crawford 
Jasper - Edson — F.O. Harry C. 
Irvine , 
Lethbridge—W. W. Scott 
Macleod—O. E. Wobick 
Medicine Hat—E. W. Smith 
Peace River—I. V. Macklin 
Red Deer—A. E. MacLellan. 
Vegreville—Michael Tomyn. 
Wetaskiwin——Wilbert Stevens 


See Friday’s Daily Papers 


FOR SATURDAY SHOPPING 
NEWS 


ELECT OFFICERS 


Edson C.C.F. local held its an- 
nual meeting at the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. L. Mahon ox January 10. oa 
The members unanimously agreed 
to do all in their power to ensure 
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EDMONTON’S OWN STORE 
the election’ of the C.C.F. candi- : 


date, F/O Harry C: Irvine. El- 
mer E. Roper, C.C.F. Provincial |’ 
Leader, was. elected honorary; 
president; M. D. Meade, president; 
J. Olson, vice-president;, P. Go- 
muwka, secretary-treasurer. All 
of the officers were unanimously 
electad. : 


CCF Urges Co-op, 


(Clip above list and send over- 
seas so that the men in the services 
may become familiar with the 
name of the C.C.F. candidate in 
their home constituency.) 


“THE FRIENDLY HOTEL” 


The ALEXANDRA. — 
224 - 9 Ave. E., CALGARY 
Phone M 4671 T. LONGWORTH, Prop. 


STUDY GROUPS 


Edmonton Public Speaking— 
The meeting announced for Janu- . rs 
dry, 28 hes been “postponed te (Continued From Fase Titres) 
Thursday, February 1, and will be stability and confusion; penalize 
held in the lecture room of the| efficient co-operatives; penalize] 
Public Library at 8 p. m., with Dr.| Communities served by co-opera- 
Donalda Dickie conducting the tives; hamper co-operative services 
class. Everybody welcome. such as telephone, medical and 

Edmonton Music Group met at health; increase government relief 
the home of Dr. Geneva Misener! Costs; cut down educational ac- 
on January 18 with 17 enthusias-| tivities of co-ops and credit 
tic members in attendance. Several | UNS. 
violin, pianv and vocal numbers| “Hitler,” Mrs. Steeves pointed 
were heard. The next meeting] out, “at the instigation of the big 
will be held at the home of Mrs.| business elements which built up 
John Mather, 10311 Saskatchewan] the Nazi power, destroyed the co- 
Drive, on Wednesday, January 31,| operatives. We suggest that Ca- 
at 8 p.m. Anyone interested in| nadians on the home fronts will be 
joining this group may phone Mrs.| helping to win the war for democ- 
Fred White at 74070 or Dr. Mise-| racy by assisting and encouraging 
ner at 32340. the co-operatives.” 


DOWNTOWN 
Jasper Ave. at 102 St. 
Phone 21633 


WEST END LTD. 
10139 124 St. 
Phone 81058 | 


CORNER DRUG STORES 


EDMONTON 


HIGHLANDS LTD. 
6423 112 Ave. 
Phone 72057 


GARNEAU LTD. 
109 St. & 88 Ave. 
Phone: 31456 


READY-MIXED CONCRETE 


Supplied to meet any specifications. In cold 
weather we can supply Heated Ready-Mixed 
Concrete. 


ALBERTA GONGRETE PRODUGTS LIMITED 


Corner 104th Ave. and 111th St. Phone 23881. 


QUALITY PRODUCTS 


SUPERSOFT 


¢MATTRESSES *LOUNGES 


For Lumber and 
Building Supplies 
See 
cro Hi Armitage-MeBain Lumber Co, Lid, 
c AN A iA i B F D D ; i G : OUR OBJECTIVE — YOUR ENTIRE SATISFACTION 


Phones 25236, 25323 Cor. 93rd St. and Jasper A:ve. 
~ CO., LTD., EDMONTON 


*CHESTERFIELDS 


Listen to 


“Serenade to the Night” 


Monday, Wednesday and Friday, CJUCA 10:45 p.m._ ; 


FILMS |. 


LABOR DIRECTORY 


DEVELOPED AND PRINTED 


9814 Jasper Avenue 
Phone 25640° 


ee EY ETS 

HOOGOSOOSOOCGSOOOSOSOGOOSSESOE |_Brewory, Flour, Cereal and Soft Drink 
Workers of America, No. 314—Meets 
second Wednesday in’ Labor Hall. 
Prosident, F. R. Smart, 11216 65th 
Street; Vice-Prosident, D. O. Roberts, 
0611 88rd Avenue; Recording Secro- 
tary, J. E. Smith, 10747 7Thth Avenue; 
Shop Delogato, F. J. White, 11916 87th 
Street; Distributors’ Delegate, F. B. 


PHONE OR CALL AND SEE Smart, 11216 65th Streot; Secretary, 


J. Flowor, 10882 75th Street, Phone 
71987. 

W. W. SMITH 

About Listing 


At 


o 


We, Have Buyers For City 
Property and Farms 


Carpenters and Joiners, No, 1325, United 
Brotherhend of—Moota first and third 
Yriday. President, W. D. MoAliater, 
9508 87 Ave.; Vico-Pren, W. GQ. Stan- 
ton, 12065 O4 St.; Fin, Seo L. D, Pol- 


Inrd, 828 101 Aves Reo. Seo, Chana, 

L. T. rai D. Blair, ey na ae belo hie J, 
10075 100t t. A. 3. Smith, 11882 9 St.; Cunduo- 
tor, RK, J. Motoalf, O212 ‘102A Avai 

EDMONTON Warden, Q. R. Prowse, 9518 109 Ave.) 


Truntoest J, M. Henning, 11908 98 St, 
D. R. Blair, 11686 08 St, GQ W.- Ber. 
nard, 1YR28 RI At. ‘ 


Phone 28608 
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Look Here for Information Regarding Officers, Meetings, etc., 
of Trade Unions and Other Labor Organizations in the Province western Canada. . 
Fire Fighters, No. 209, International Owned and operated by professional photographers. 
9 Associati (—M No. 2 Fi ° . < 
EDMONTON Hale presweake Tom testa 9644 For the highest standard of* quality send your films 
165th St, Edmonton; — Secretary- to us. 6 


Treasurer, John <A. Staton, 11432 


85th St., Edmonton, Phone 72741. 


The largest and most modern photo finishing plant in 
| All mail orders receive our immediate attention, 


Garment Workers of America, Ne. 120, 
United—Meeots second Wednesday in 
each month in Labor Hall. President. 


‘ 
Mra, Adele Cox, 10856 97th aren | 


' Our Photo Specialty Work Includes 


@ Enlarging @ Coloring 
@ Copying @ Framing) 


@ Developing 
@ Printing 


ey 


Recording Secretary, Mra. K. Harap- 
nuik, 6401 118th Avenue 

Railway Cariven No. 448, Brotherhood of 
Meets second Friday of every Month 
in Labor Hall, President, J. EO Asp- 
lund, Suite 15, Tipton RIK.; Ree. See, 
L. Clarke, @619 PION Aver; Nin, See. 
S. Hamilton, 10150 ST Ave. 

Pea eT SEE Pa Ci OR Se OER 


PRICE LIST 


ART PHOTOSERVICE 


P.O. Box 325 10160 101st Street 
EDMONTON - - ALBERTA 


‘ CALGARY 


Fenn inet incinerate 
Electrical Workers Union—Local B 348, 
International Brotherhood of — Meets 
in Labor Temple, 229 Eleventh Avenue 
Enat, Calgary."Prealdent, Andrew Park; 
Secretary, B. O. Pinnell; Nnanclal Sec- 
retary, FSW. Keyte; Treasurer, T, W. 
Harling; Box 184. Calwary, Alberta. 


| 
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MACLEOD 


O. E. WOBICK 


Coming to Canada in 1904 
from Aberdeen, South Dakota, 
where he was bern, Mr. Wobick 
has resided in Southern Alberta 
ever since, except for several 
years spent in the United States. 
As a young man he was always 
interested and active in sports, 
taking part in many track meets 
in the south where he specialized 
in foot racing. He also played 
baseball. He has made a. valu- 
able contribution to agriculture 
through his work in connection 
with the prevention of soil drift- 
ing! and also with registered 
hogs. For the past eight years 
he has been on the Co-operative 
board and has also served as 
vice-president and president of 
the Scuthern Alberta Co-opera- 
tive Association of Lethbridge, 
one of.the largest.of its kind in 
Western Canada. He is manager 
and directer of the Barons Co- 
operative Association Ltd., and 
has held important executive po- 
sitions in the C.€.F. movement 
in his constituency. 


MEDICINE HAT 


* EARL W. 


Mr. Smith was 
ming, Illinois, in 
lived in Canada since 1905, com- 
ing first to Brandon, Manitoba, 
and later to the Winnifred dis- 
trict, where ‘as a boy he was in- 


SMITH 


born in Wyo- 
1900 and has 


troduced ‘to politics by his 
fatber, Alex. Smith, who was ac- 
tive in U.F.A. affairs in the ear- 
ly days. His interest in politics 
and economics has never waned 
since that time. 


He has been a C.P.R. train- 
man since 1922 and is an active 
member of the Bretherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen. His son Hec- 
tor has upheld the family’s Scot- 
tish ancestry by winning several 
medals for playing the bagpipos 
at Highland Games in Calgary, 
Edmonton, Vancouver and Vic- 
toria. Mr.e Smith has been a 
staunch supporter of the C.C.F. 
aincs {ta inception. 


THE PEOPLE'S WEEKLY 


PEACE RIVER 


I. V, MACKLIN 


Educated in Ontario where he 
was born, Mr. Macklin attended 
Albert 
College, Toronto, graduating in 
1910. 
Coming to Grande Prairie in the 


College, and Victoria 


Honors Philosophy in 
Peace River country in 1910 he 
has been engaged in mixed and 
Dur- 
has 


supporter of 


dairy farming ever since. 
ing the past 30 years he 
been an active 


practically. every co-operative 


organization in the Peace River 
country, including a Peace River 
Co-operative packing plant; Co- 
op store, United Grain Growers 
elevators, Pool Elevators, Peace 
River Seed Growers, Co-opera- 
tive Implements Limited, Maple 
Leaf U.F.A. Co-operative oil. If 
there were any other co-ops that 
he did ‘not ‘join it must have been 
that he did not know abeut 
them. His-chief hobbies are peli- 
tics, economics and monetary re- 
form and until very recently he 
listed his chief occupation ae 
“paying interest.” 


RED DEER 


A. E. MacLELLAN 


Born forty years ago at In- 
dian River, Prinae Edward Is- 
dand, of Scottish and Irish par- 
entage, Mr. MacLellan’s parents 
are fifth generation Canadians. 
Coming to Western Camada as a 
boy he is now a, successful fur 
farmer and, railway employee. 


He was a member of the So- 
cial Credit government in 4l- 
berta but shortly after his elec- 
tion in 1935, objecting to what 
he termed the “reactionary and 
dictatorial methods" of the gov- 
ernment, he refused to sign a 
secret pledge and crossed the 
floor of the Legislature. In the 
provincial house, while not 
‘sharing the views of the other 
members, he had the respect of 
all partios. 

Mr. MacLellan has been an 


organizer for the C.C.F, for a 
number of years, 
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VEGREVILLE 


MICHAEL TOMYN 


Mr. Tomyn was born in the 
Teo Hills district thirty years 
ago. He received his public and 
high school education at Plain 
Lake and Two Hills. In 1985 
he qbtained his teaching certi- 
ficate from Calgary Normal 
and since that time has taught 
school in the Vegreville School 
Division. At present he is prin- 
cipal of the school at Royal 
Park where he has taught fer 
seven years. ‘‘Mike’’ Temyn is 
an ardent worker and is deeply 
interested in community prob- 
lems. He hae lived on the farm 
and among farmers all his life 
and therefore possessee an inti- 
mate knowledge of their prob- 
lems. Every summer he has 


yelieved the labor shortage on . 


farms in Vegreville vicinity by 
harvesting and stooking or by 
carpentering. He has dene 4 
‘great deal of C.C.F. organiza- 
tional work in the constituency 
and at present is Secretary- 
Treasurer of Vegreville C.C.F. 
Provinciat Constituency Associe- 
tion. 


WETASKIWIN 


WILBERT A. STEVENS 


St. Mary's, Ontario, was the : 


birthplace of Wilbert Stevens, 
whe was Born there in 1898. 
Coming to Alberta with his par- 
ents in 1906 he settled at We- 
taskiwin. Ha received his pub- 
lic and high school education 
at. Wetaskiwin. and at Brandon, 
Manitoba, where he received his 
B.A. degres from Brandon Co 
lege. Graduating from the 
School of Education at the Uni- 
versity of Alberta, he has, until 
recently been a_ high school 
teacher in the province of Al- 
berta. During the past two 
years he has been engaged in 
war work in the North West 
Territorios, Mr. - Stevens has 
farmed in his home constituency 


FEDERAL CANDIDATES 


Shop atThe BAY 


Your FRIENDLY Store 


HAROLD BOYLE 


RALPH TREASURE 


— W. Cc. ROWE 


eu 


DAN CARRIGAN 


STANDARD SERVICE STATION 
MOTOR TUNE UP 


BRAKES, YIRES, BATTERIES . : 
ae ‘Our Care Will Save Yqur Car . 
Phone 24252 ~ EDMONTON 


10169 102nd St. 


SAM MURPHY 


W. €. ROWE & CO. 


Established 1912 


REAL ESTATE 
10144 - 101 Street, Edmonton 


Hapny Hobbies 
10079 100th Se. 
EDMONTON 
» 
. dig Saw Puzzles 
By Mait 
-29 cents and 55 cents 


LUMBER & MILLWORK 


Better Lumber at no extra cost 


W. H. Clark Lomber Ce: 


—LIMITED— 
Phene 24165, 109 St. Edmonton 


Announcing... 


Tho Opportunity to Invest in a more 
Stable Future for the Province 


INSURANCE 


RENTALS 
Phone 24747 


PHONE 25427 


THE GREGORY CO. 


Auto Body and Fender Works } 


“We Fix Them Like New” 
Oldest Established Shop in 


Edmonton 


&. P. GREGORY, Manager 
9625 102a Avenue 


SASKATCHEWAN 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT B BONDS 


(Security Bonds) 


@In denominations of $50, $100, $500 and $1,000 


@ Maturing in 10 years, bearing interest at 3%. 


@Proceeds earmarked for plants: and factories in 


Saskatchewan 


BUY A BOND FOR SECURITY 


To the PROVINCIAL TREASURER 


Legislative Building, 
Regina, Sask. 


* Please accept my application for Saskatche- 


wan Industrial Development Bonds. 


I am enclosing Money Order, 
Cheque or Bank Draft far $ 


Name 


* ceseeent $100 
at $1,000 


and is thoroughly conversant CCORCNA HOTEL HAYWARD LUMBER 
with farm problems. A member co. LTD. 
of the C.C.F. since its inception, Attractive Two Blocks East 
he has been engaged in orgeni- Rates C.P.R. Depot Mantfacturers 
zation work for the movement ts N Ie d Lumber and Millwork 
and has spoken > extensively Ss New os t’s Modern Fh 

one 26155 
throughous the province, 
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HOMES for Heroes 
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THE PEOPLE'S WEEKLY 


By W. J. Williams, M.L.A. 


; Secretary-M&nager, Edmonton 
Branch, Canadian oLegion 


_\ IRST of ak, 4 would like 
“to muke myself clear on 
may: poPat that seems to 
be agitating the minds 
of +» number of my 


friends. 
The Tact that T have from, time 
40 time given my views on Vet- 


grans’ affairs through “The .eo- 
_ ple’s Weekly” has led some to be- 
lieve thet I have turned, or am 
turing to the GCF? Party. Noth- 
ing could) be farther from the 
truth. { was efected as non-party 
and on a Veterans’ ticket, and 
until the’ full term of the tenth 


Alberta Legislature jis run out, I 
do not intend to join any party. 
“The Pepple’s Weekly” has been 
kind enough from time to time to 
rive nie space to put forward the 
ycricvances of the service men and 
women, and for that | am very 
frateful, Any time that the ‘Td- 
monton Journal” or the “Edmon- 
ton Bulletin’ has asked me for 
any information regarding the ser- 
vice men’s and women'‘s Problems, 
f have been only too pleased to 
vive them any information at my 
disposal. 

Low Income Groups Suffer 

This article is being written be- 
cause of the very serious housing 
problent we are now facing. It is 
apparent to cveryone that for’ 
years conditions in our own city 
regarding housing have been de- 
plorable. For years prior to the 
war! slum conditions existed and 
nothing has been done to alleviate 
the lot of the low-income workers 
who find it impossible te build 
thelr own houses. 

With the passing of the Na- 
tionnl Housing Act, no one can 
any whether or not it will be ap- 
plicable to Alberta as the Mort- 
gage Companies and the Provincial 
Government are failing to see eye 
to cye with regard to the lending 
of money to the prospective home- 
owner. I am interested in this 
from the very same angle that we 
were interested in the problem 
after the last war. All of us re- 
member the cry that went up that 
thyre would be “Homes Fit For 
HEROES" to live in. 

When the National Housing 
Act was passed in the summer of 
1944, the iden was that all our 
problems would be solved once the 
Att began to function and the 
Mortgage Companics began to is- 
sue the lonns so that ang #0 that the builder: builders 


ore reermmremanes, 


jand at a rent they can pay. 


could proceed. But we find that 
is not so. 
st Much Hope 

°In the Egh.sonton Bulletin dated 
January 4, 1945, we find on one 
page that there, Was a Lieutenant 
who had been overseas for four 
years, appealing for two rooms 
for his wife and child so that he 
could give them some kind of se- 
curity before he returned to his 
comrades. @n the other page we 
find that the Atcorney-General 
of the Province of Alberta has 
stated that up to now, the Mort- 
rage Companies and himself had 
failed to agree and at the present 
time he had no intenvion of re- 
opening the question. 

If the picture does not change 
we will find that there , will be 
thousands of men returning from 
overseas with their brides and 
families, who will have nowhere 
to live. According to the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics there 
were in 1942 over one million Ca- 
nadians living in crowded condi- 
tions. This figure is based on 
cities with populations of 30,000 
and over. That does not take 
into account towns large and 
small where in many instances 
overcrowding is as bad or even 
worse than larger cities. If this 
is a picture of present conditions 
what can we hope for the future? 

Returning With Brides 

It is estimated at the present 
time that 24,000 men have married 
overseas and will be bringing back 
their wives and families. That 
number of course wili be increas- 
ed before the end of hostilities. 


Most of these families will require 


comfortable 
It is 
generally conceded that not more 
than 20 per cent of the family 
income should be used for shelter. 
Anyone who pays a greater pro- 
portion than this must neglect 
some other portion of the home, 
such as clothing, medical care, 
recreation, etc. 

Unfortunately, we find that it 
is usually the man with the large 
family who is in the lower income 
bracket and for him, the purchase 
of a home is impossible. It is 
true family allowances will help 
that elass, but even with this sub- 
sidy from the government, if he 
pays more than 20 per cent for 
shelter, it is bound to create a 
hardship. . 

Basic Problem 

The basic problem seems to be 

that in Canada as ere a 


new homes, decent, 


M. J. Coldwell, MP, 


(Continued from Page Tro) 


election and Coldwell was rein- 
stated by the new board. He then 
resiged ged marched on to Ot- 
tawa. Jn 1940 his eonetituents 
elected hirn with ® greater ma- 
jority. 

In Ottawm his’ tla Khas been 
asife am sustained. He became 
the first national seeretary of the 
row party and lator was raade na- 
Mownl chairman. Upon the death 
of the gwreat J, 8. Woodsworth, 
Ma OS. Coldwell wag choc ta- 
enal soauber, . 


Grant Shakondonde 
in theeo watseus rapueitics his 


eon Snalytical arind&, his fine ora- [ 


Boren cleasnere, and Kis pereat 
orywarinativzal’ ability have 
ef tromewilens value to the move- 
Beni, Wat: metwithstanding his 
Onewpshotal abilities, it is charac. 
Qorivtie wi Uae enah, that he should 
Qvasbtee Bis values from only the 
Gwimieoint of haw they might 
Gurther the’ movement. It is his 
orn, not his Tool. That is unique 
among political leaders. That is 
one r@assn why he will go down 
in history as a very great states- 
man. 

To me, Mr. Coldwell has a 
treaping measure of all the quali- 
ties common to all the greatest 
men in history. Not the least of 


been Pot 


these, cae probably the great- 
est is the wilHingness to sacrifice 
self to a great cause. This self- 
sacrifice is probably the least 
known of his attributes, even to 
party members, and one which 
will never be publicized by him. 
C. C. F.’ers are proud of their 
past and present leaders. Most 
Canadians in future’ years will 
be mighty proud of their statos- 
man Prime Minister, Msjor 
James Coldwell, : . 


Ask UFA Study 


(Continued From Page Three) 


for its bacon and that the handling 
such reciprocal agreements 
should not be allowed to fall into 
the hands of private enterprise: 
Delegates recognized difficulties 
involved in operating a co-opera- 


tive packing plant requiring as|] 


it would huge capital investment 


and being at the mercy of the ex-|f 


isting large packing firms. Dr. 
Stewart informed the convention 
that it would require from 1.75 
to two subscribers per mile of line 


Ww. J. WILLIAMS, M.L.A. 


large section of our population 
cannot spend a_ sufficient pro- 
portion of their income to make 
the building of houses for them a 
paying proposition for any build- 
ing contractor to engage in. The 
situation can only be met by a 
publicly financed program by 
which the Dominion Government 
will subsidize the building of 
homes for the low-income workers. 


Can't Afford It 


Everyone seems to feel that 
the soldier will be able to meet 
this difficulty by making a down 
payment, that is 10 per cent, out 
of his gratuity. That is true— 
it could be done, but as no decent 
home can be built for less than 
$4000 to $5000 today, it would 
mean a down payment of $400 to 
$500, plus the cost of the lot 
which would mean that’ the 
monthly re-payment would be 
in the neighborhood of $35.00. 
Can we guarantee to this young 
man employment at a sufficient 
wage for him to meet this monthly 
obligation? I doubt this very 
much as at the present time there 
are between 300 and 400 return- 
ed men unemployed. A_ large 
number of men who have return- 
ed from service abroad in Sicily, 
Italy, France and Holtand are 
discharged with pensions ranging 
from $7.50 per month up. These 
men are only fit for light work, and 
even today this employment is not 
available to them. If it is not 
available today, what possible 
chance is there for these men to 
find gainful employment when 
the fit men return? 

It is true that they can be 
trained to take up some trade but 
there is no guarantee at the end 
of that training that thera will be 
a job waiting fer them. As 40 
per cent of the forces today are 
all skilled men, there is going to 
be strong competition. for this 
class of work. 

Must Guarantee Jobs 

There can be, ‘and there will 
have to be, some Federal Gov- 
ernment gyarantce of employment 


‘for men who have been injured’ in 


the service of their country. I be- 


lieve, all parties will agree with}: 


that. If o man has -ruined his 
health and I¢ssened ‘his ability to. 
comipete on the labor market, steps 
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ment to create industries where 
these men could be employed in 
the manufacturing of articles 
whieh we formerly imported from 
Japan and other countries. If this 
is not done I am afraid that a 
serious situation will develop, as 
we of the Veterans’ movement 
are determined that no one who 
has served his country and been 
disabled thereby, will be forced 
to stand in the relief lines. 
Affects Morale 

Men who have returned to Ed- 
monton on 80 days’ leave after 
five years’ service overseas, have 
again met up with their buddies 
who have been wounded and re- 
turned to Canada. The condition 
they find their comrades in is not 
exactly what they expected. They 
find men who have been disabled 
by shell, bomb and bullet, draw- 
ing small pensions and unable 
to. find suitable work. The result 
is that they are forced to apply 
for. “out of work” benefits, and 
this, as we all know, is nothing 
else but relief. This is not a 
pretty picture to carry back with 
them and it is bound to affect the 
morale of the troops over there. 
All governments, Federal, Pro- 
vincial and Municipal, and all em- 
ployers of labor must make a spe- 
cial effort to see that these men 
are given a chance to rehabilitate 
themselves. If everyone does his 
share, there is no doubt that this 
question can be solved. 


CCF--Tory Battle 


admit that McNaughton’s ehances 
aren’t good. 

C.C.F. workers are not yet ready 
to announce that the election is 
“in the bag,’’ but prospects are 
very good, and daily growing bet- 
ter. In Owen Sound and in other 
towns in the riding an energetic 
and efficient election organization 
is being built up, with. poll cap- 
tains in every sub-division. Can- 
vassers’ reports indicate that 
Owen Sound itself will show a sub- 
stantial C.C.F. majority, and indi- 
cations from the countryside are 
that there ,too, the C.C.F. has 
made considerable gains since the 
provincial election 

It is too early yet to say who is 
going to win Grey North, though 
it is pretty clearly a C.C.F.-Con- 
servative battle. 
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JOHN KING 


IT'S YOUR 
PAPER NOW 


It is no longer news to the mem- 
bership of the C.C.F in Alberta 
that the People’s Weekly is now 


the official paper of our movement 
in Alberta. We, yes every singie 
one of us, are shareholders in this 
newspaper, everyone of us has an 
equal share in the responsibility 
of making the paper an outstand- 
ing success. 


Board, through a special circular, 
appealed to you for help in financ- 
ing the People’s Weekly. As usual 
many hundreds of our old friends 
responded in generous style and in 
addition many hundreds of new 
friends have been added to our 
subscribers list (these names are 
being placed on the mailing records 
as fast as humanly possible). 


However, we have not yet done 
enough. Not only must every mem- 
ber of the C.C.F. become a sub- 
scriber to the People’s Weekly but 
every :nember must sell at least 
one subscription to a friend or 
neighbor who wants to read the 
truth about conditions in Canada 
oday. 


We ask you to turn to page 11 
of this edition, cut out the applica- 
tion form, sell the People’s Weekly 
to your neighbours and send the 
list of names to the Provincial Of- 
fice. 


THE PEOPLE'S WEEKLY 


HARRY W. SMITH 


PROFESSIONAL'S 


ALBERTA 


513 Mckeod Bldg. 


Phone 


ERVICE BUREAU 
) LIMITED 


28588 . 


Edmontan ’ ° 


should be taken -by. the govern- 
“We held you fight Wear and Weather” c ee 
Truscott Tire Service and Building Specialties 
@ Tires tgp 8 @ Asphalt & Asbestos . 
* — @ Tubes . @lingulation | : , 
: ° 3 @Vulcarizing " * * -@Roofing’ and Siding 5 
, : é Se eePRIe 2 @ Waterproofing i. 


. @Brake- ets ° g 


@ Paints & Varnishes 


e “On 102 shitty one half block north of Jasper” 


| TRUSCOTT PRODUCTS LTD. 


in order to make electrification| | 


feasible {n rural Alberta. 

George E. Church of Balzac suc- 
ceeds Mr, aed as president 
of the U. F. 


° 


Phone 25196 ° 
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Rubber, Plastics & Paints 
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Democracy 


By CLIFFORD E. LEE, 


Provincial Treasurer, C.C.F. ‘ 


NY better social order must encroach on the special 


privileges of a comparatively few people who now con- 
trol our financial institutions and our major industries, They 
want a continuance of theeconomic system which has served 
them well. They are prepared to pay plenty for the political 
organization. which wili ensure the survival of the system 
which took the world through depression and into war. 

On the other hand there are the hundreds of thousands 
for whom capitalism has meant cramped living and the con- 
stant threat of disaster. They want the end of this war to 
bring a new democracy of fuller and secure living. They 
haven’t much money. But they niust learn that their democ- 
racy must be paid for too. Some of the payment must be in 
work devoted to political organization. : 


But they must pay in money too. It is in an endeavor to 
make that fact clear that this is written. 


It costs the old line parties millions to fight.elections. The 
C.C.F. cannot hope to match these sums. But we must spend 
dimes to counteract the mischief of their dollars. We make 
up the difference in voluntary work. 


The problem of adequate monies for educational and 
electoral campaigns has always been an obstacle in the path 
to victory by a people’s party. The big money is on the other 
side. There are those who scoff, “The (.C.F. cannot become 
a major political force because you can’t get the money from 
common people to put up a real campaign right across Can- 
ada.” If that were true the cause of democracy would be lost. 

However there are signs that the scoffers are wrong. 

There are farmers and workers in Alberta who have given 
$1,000 to the C.C.F, this year. There are numbers who have 
given sums from $500 to $25. Some of the money goes to 
Ottawa for our national movement. Some goes back to the 
constituencies for local work. 

We now face the big test; we are to have a general fed- 
eral election within a few months. We want every Canadian 
who votes to know the philosophy of the Co-operative Com- 
monwealth. To accomplish this we need many thousands of 
dollars almost at once. 

We are approaching a critical period when we make the 
tragedy of war pay off in great social changes or we drift 
back along the old road and lose the opportunity. This is 
D-day for the C.C.F.; this is what we have been building 
for. We enter our first federal campaign with an organization 
from coast to coast and a good chance to win. Let us make 
sure the movement is not handicapped at this hour by lack 
of funds. . 


viust Be Paid For 


“The 


Gordon L. Clark, Chairman of the]* 


Edmonton’ Regional Radio 
Committee Appeals for 
Radio Fund 


Toddy the people of Canada are 
in the midst of the greatest politi- 
cal fight in Canada’s history. This 
is not surprising, as a matter of 
fact, it is to be expected and wel- 
comed, ° 

From the days of ancient his- 


.tory, every move of the common 


people towards political and econ- 
omic freedom has met with violent 
opposition from the vested and 
privileged interests of the time. 

If the farmers and laborers of 
the world today are better off than 
they were in, say, the days of the 
Industrial Revolution, it is because 
the workers of that day, and, the 
workers ever since, have faced the 
over-powering odds of the vested 
interests with a determination that 
could not be suppressed. 

Not a single advance of the or- 
dinary people can be attributed to 
a “hand out” from these vested in- 
terests, but were instead fougint 
for, and won against the bitterest 
and most violent opposition. 

Movement of the People 

Today the C.C.F. is the move- 
ment of the common people, once 
again striving for that ultimate 
freedom, that at last is in sight. 
We are fighting to throw off the 
voke of oppression of the vested 
interests, for all time. We are 
fighting for the control of our own 
natural resources and means of 
production. We are fighting for 
shorter working hours, an equal 
share of the national income for 
farmers, the right of frec health 
services and educational facilities, 
regardless of financial standing. 
We are fighting for freedom. 

In the face of this it is perfectly 
natural that the vested financial 
interests and the political parties 
of big business would oppose this 
movement. 


GORDON L. CLARK 


Powerful Opposition 


Their opposition is welcomed be- 
cause it proves that at last a politi- 
cal party of the people is on the 
right track, that the power of big 
business in Canada is being threat- 
ened. The people of Canada are in 
the process of taking another step, 
and we hope the final step, towards 
absolute freedom. 

Canadians, farmers, laborers, 
small business men, in fact the vast 
majority of us, have a duty to per- 
form. Big business controls most 
of the daily newspapers, and 
through their news organization, 
control such news on the radio. 
They own all the big. national 
magazines. They have the money 
to employ the services of the best 
advertising writers. In these days 
it is these forces that are being 
used to their utmost to keep back 
the tide of people’s action on the 
political field in Canada. 


CCR Marches On” 


fights back with such publications 
as the Péople’s Weekly and with 
such radio programs as The C.C.F. 
Marches On, now being released 
over CFCN. ,Calgary, every Mon- 
day night, at 10:15, and over CJCA 
Edmonton, every Friday night at 
10:15. 

Your Radio Committees in Cal- 
gary and Edmonton are working 
overtime to make this new series 
of broadcasts as attractive as pos- 
sible. We ask you’in turn to give 
us your financial support. Fill out 
the coupon on this page of_ this, 
issue and include your Radio Fund 
donation. Every dollar sent in to 
the radio fund becomes a “fight- 
ing do}lar,” fighting your fight, our 
fight, for a better way of life. 

Fill out that coupon now, please. 


Hon. L. F. McIntosh 
In CBC Forum Tues. 


Hon. L. F. McIntosh, Saskatche- 
wan Minister of Co-operatives, will 
participate in the “Things to 
Come” discussion, “What Oppor- 
tunities on the Land?” in a CBC 
broadcast from CKUA, CFAC and 
CJOC on Tuesday, January 30, 
from 9 to 9.30 p. m. 


West Calgary to 
Nominate Thursday 


With the nomination of a can- 
didate in West Calgary on Thurs- 
day of this week, the C.C.F. will 
have a candidate in every federal 
constituency in ‘the province of 
Alberta. 


Visitor: ‘“How do you tell the 
ganders from the geese?” 


Farmer: “Oh, we never worry 
about that—just turn them all out 


Against this powerful array of| together and let them figure it 
propaganda machinery, the C.C.F.| out for themselves.” 


The People’s Weekly is now owned and operated by 
the members of the C.C.F. in Alberta. 


__IT IS: YOUR NEWSPAPER > 


This is an important milestone in the life of the C.C.F.in jf. 
Alberta, the acquisition of a weekly newspaper over 


- which we have complete control. . 


But it also puts on C.C.F. members a new responsibility 


Qnly by a prompt response *to this appeal will your 
Publication Board’, whose names appear on the mast- 
head, be in a position to build The People’s Weekly into 


_——_ SOMETHING + 


2. If you are a C.C.F. member but not a subscriber we ask you 
to send in your subscription at ance. i 


rv’ ro 


publication. 


Name 


Subscription Rates: 
$2.00 per year. 
. $5.00 for 3 years. 


Addregs 


nd SOMETHING to DO 


If you are already a subscriber we ask you to pay at least | 
another year in advance to enable us to finance the weekly 


3. Get as many new subscribers as you can on the space pro- 
vided below. 


Amount 


Collected 


. ¢ Include your own in abovée ...... Sch cadcotpsteedeoeane ion Mareen { 


- || (YOUR 1945 MEMBERSHIP 
IS NOW DUE) : 


Membership fee ($1.00) 
Radio Fund . : 


one of Alberta’s leading weekly publications. 


. rhe success or failure of this newspaper now depends. 


\ e 
upon your co-operation. 
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CCF-—Canada’s Labor 


LABOR UNIONS 


THE PEO 


. IN THE. 


. MODERN WORLD 


By J. N: Sykes’ 


66 HifS formation — of 
unions is the expres- 
sion on the part of 
the workers of a 


fecling which seems 
to me to be a close kindred of the 
feeling which possessed the men 


who first battled against the con- 
trol of political institutions by a 
few und the exclusion from po- 
litical expression of the many. I 
have no wish that every shop mus 
be a union shop regardless of what 
may be the wishes of the workers 
themselves, but I do say that if it 
is the expressed wish of the work- 
ers to have a union and to have a 
union shop, that then there can be 
no denial of that wish without an 
exercise of power on the part of 
the employer which of itself must 
be construed as a repudiation of 
democratic methods and of de- 
mocracy itself.” 

These words by Samuel Gomp- 
crs, father of Unionism on_ this 
continent, are as true today as 


when they were written many 
years ago, 
Organized labor proposes to 


rafse the standard of living of Ca- 
nadian workers through increased 
wages that distribute a larger por- 
tion of industry’s income to them. 
It is the ageless story of the peo- 
ple at the bottom of the economic 
ladder seeking more of the finer 
things in life. The primary pur- 
pose of why workers organize 
into unions is to gain through col- 
lective action economic and social 
strength. 

They want to deal with manage- 
ment on a more equal basis, They 
want higher wages and_ better 
working conditions, and they want 
te vet up the machinery through 
which they will have a say in tak- 
ing the kinks out of production. 

The importance of Labor has 
increased during the war years, 
with its membership — almost 
doubled since the war began. It 
is now accepted as spokesman by 
thousands of workers both or- 
ganized and unorganized. With 
ao firm basis in Canada’s essential 
industries, the Labor movement 
occupies a position of great im- 
portance tn Canada’s war effort. 

Labor in Canada is divided into 
four main groups: The Trades 
and Labor Congress, affiliated 
with the American Federation of 
Labor, with some ‘nxtional unions 
ond some directly chartered 
unions; The Canadian Congress of 
Labor, which was formed in 1940, 
by an amalgamation’ of the All- 
Canadian Congress of Labor, 
and the C. I. 0. unions in Caneda; 
the International Railway Brother- 
hoods, known ‘as the Big Four, 
and the Confederation of Catho- 
lic Werkers in Quebec. 


Increave NMewabership 


The Department of Labor re- 
ports &n increase in union erreds- 
bership ‘of more than 100,000 be- 
tween 1939 and 1941, putting the 
194.1 figure at 461,684, Growth 
in° undone membership during 1941 
(the Intest year for whish ‘gov- 
ernment = figures’ are available) 


° . 
was the highest on record singe 


1919. A conservative. estimate 
of the present trade union mem- 
bership would be eapproximately 
600,000. This is a record 
which the unions can well be 


membership into the post-war 
years to safeguard the social and 
economic gains that have been 
made up to the present time. 
Figures show that even with 
thousands of {inexperienced em- 
ployees production has steadily 
increased. Workers in this Ca- 


of! functions for the duration. 


A member of the Civic Em- 
ployees’ Union, Local 37, Cal- 
gary, Joe Sykes is a former vice- 
president of the organization. 
Joining the Labor Party in 1927, 
he later was vice-president of 
the North Hill C.C.F. Club. In 
1935 he ran as a C.C.F. candi- 
date in the municipal elections 
but was unsuccessful. He is a 
staunch and active supporter of 
the C.C.F. whose services are al- 
ways available to the movement. 


nada of ours have answered the 
increased demands for a greater 
war effort with a tremendous in- 
crease: in output all along the 
production line. 

A large part of all union ac- 
tivities today and in the past have 
been spent on the struggles for 
existence with the full recogni- 
tion and assurance that no at- 
tempts will be made to under- 
mine the union’s position. Policy 
can begin to swing over from the 
defensive to a constructive po- 
sition. A strong fully organized 
union docs not need to feel in- 
ferior and can afford to be more 
moderate in its demands. Ex- 
perience shows that the more rec- 
ognition a union is given the more 
businesslike it becomes. Through 
dealing with business men _ in 
business matters its more intelli- 
gent amd = rcsponsible members 
come to the front and gain gen- 
eral control of the unions’ affairs. 
If the employer directs his energy 
toward the smashing of the union 
he need not be surprised if the 
radicals are most frequently 
heard from. Employers .should 
remember this, that it is for their 
own benefit as well as the com- 
munity as a whole that unions 
should be responsible and strong. 

Collective ‘Bargaining 

Public policy needs industrial 
peace and stability. The legisla- 
tive programs of most of the 
democratic countries are all mov- 
ing forward toward the goal of 
more collective bargaining. Most 
of the disputes today arise from 
the same source—no recognition 
of the union. We all know that 
these disputes are in some way or 
other hindering the war effort. 
Relations between unions and in- 
dustry can only be built on a solid 
foundation of mutual _ trust. 
Unionists and management alike 
have to feel a sort of ‘‘co-partner”’ 
relationship that creates a spirit of 
harmony. If labor is to do its fair 
share in the joins responsibility of 
settling labor disputes peacefully, 
then it should have authority bal- 
ancing that responsibility. 

The boards set up by the various 
governments should bear this in 
mind and do nothing either direct 
or by implication that would tend 
to: Igssen the strength of the 
unions. 

Fine Record 


Unionists realize that Nazism 
Yneans 


fighting. 


Italy and Japan. 


cepted restrictions in ¢heir normal 


any dther Allied country.” 


Labor has said many tinges that 
co-operation is not a one way 
If labor hss to sacrifice, 


stro rt. 


then the least that can be expected 
is ar equal measure of good faith 
on tho nart of governments. As 
one Labor organization says: 


I 


death .to ever$thing for 
which labor. hag fought and is 
The systematic destruc- 
tion of all Trade Unions was the 
first task of Fascism in Germany, 
This is one of 
the reasons that unions have ac- 


Mr. 
he Howe. says, “Lost time as a result 
proud. “We must bg relentless in| of labor dixputes has beer trivial 
keeping up this fie record of§ when compared with the recerd of 


PERCY BENGOUGH, 
President, Trades and Labor 
Congress of Canada 
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A. R. MOSHER, 
President, Canadian Congress 


of Labor 


Both of the great central bodies of organized Labor in Canada 
have set up Political Action Committees to assist in the election of 
members of parliament and legislatures who will fight for a Labor 
program. The C.C.F. is the only political movement in Canada 
with a Labor pregram that has a chance of becoming the government 


of Canada. 


DECLARATION ‘OF 


INDEPENDENCE | 
FOR LABOR 
By Gordon Clark 


JX ONE special seventeen day 

session of the new C.C.F. gov- 
ernment in Saskatchewan, more 
legislation for the protection of 
Saskatchewan’s laborers was en- 
acted than has been forced out of 
a Social Credit government in 


“Every single request or proposal 
made by us during this present 
war is based upon the gruelling 
test whether it will aid the nation 
in our war of survival.’ 


/ Left Off Boards 


The time has come when the 
government should invite union 
spokesmen to participate in the 
planning of production, manpower, 
etc. A serious cause of dissatis- 
faction is the lack of representa- 
tion of Labor on Government 
Boards. At the present time Labor 
has no. organization on any 
single organization. Labor is rep- 
resented on two or three Advisory 
bodies which have no responsibili- 
ties, while the policies on such im- 
portant government bodies as Se- 
lective Service, Price Control] and 
War Production are ordinarily de- 
termined without reference to 
Labor. : 

Saps Morale 

Jobs and more’ jobs should be 
the slogan-of every worker. There 
iS no use in building a strong trade 
union unless the members of the 
union are able to keep it that way. 
Millions of unemployed, each one 
fighting for the few jabs available, 
is the greatest threat that exists 
for the unions today.” There are 


-| many employers who, through war 


conditions, were literally forced 
into’ dealing with trade unions. 
Imagine the feelings of these peo- 
ple. It will be a sight for their 
sore eyes, yes, and sore heads, too, 
to see the mass of the unemployed 
workers standing at the factory 
gate asking, yes, pleading for a 
job. We saw not so many years 
ago skilled tradesmen and women 
by the thousands doing the labeor- 
ers’ job. 

Democracy cannot be defended 
when unemployment is running 
rampant. Joblessness not only cuts 
down our capacity to produce. It 
saps the morale of our people. It 
wears dangerously thin great 
patches of what should be the 
tough, durable fabric of our so- 
ciety. Don’t let it happen here, 


Alberta fn nine years. As a mat- 
ter of fact more legislation for 
the protection of all the workers 
and producers of Saskatchewan 
was passed during that session 
than has been enacted by any pro- 
vincial government during the last 
decade. More than that the peo- 
ple of all Canada, and especially 
the people of Alberta, are view- 
ing with a certain amount of awe 
the novel phenomenon of a po- 
litical party that is actually keep- 
ing its election promises. 

Down through the years, Labor 
organizations throughout Canada 
have coaxed and threatened to no 
avail, for the legal right to bar- 
gain collectively with their em- 
ployers. Governments more _ in- 
terested in protecting business, 
than the people, have turned a 
deaf ear. 

Last June the voters of Sas- 
katchewan elected a ‘People’s 
Government” to power, and al- 
ready their good common sense is 
paying dividends. Big business 
always knew ‘that just so long as 
it could keep Labor separated and 
deal with each laborer as an in- 
dividual, it would always have 
Labor at its mercy. Labor has 
long realized that its only hope 
for a fair share of what it pro- 
duced, was by working together, 
and speaking together, with a 
commton voice. 

Sask. Gov't Different 

Because of this division of 
thought between business and 
Labor, it has naturally been the 
policy of governments elected for 
the protection of Big Business 
to keep the right of collective bar- 
gaining out of the statute books; 
it wes quite reasonable to expect 
then that a C.C.F. “People’s” 
government would see th&t this 
democratic right of Labor was 
made lawful. Hence we have in 
the first session of the pgovern- 
ment of Saskatchewan tite T'rades 
Union Act, 1944, designed to 
guarantee all employees the right, 
not only to organize, but to make 


their organizations effective 
through mandatory collective bar- 
gaining. Here the demoératic 


principles of government for the 
peoplé has been exemplified in the 
true sense, and echoed in these 
words in section three of the Act: 
“Employees shall have the right 
to bargain collectively through 
representatives designated — by 
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Party 


HON. C. C. WILLIAMS 

Saskatchewan Minister of La- 
bor, who piloted through the 
legislature and has the responsi- 
bility of administering the most 
progressive legislation existing 
in any province in Canada. 


the majority of employees in a 
unit ... shall be exclusive rep- 
resentatives of all employees in 
such unit for the purpose of bar- 
gaining collectively.” 

Holidays With Pay 

The Annual Holidays Act 1944, 
also brought down at that special 
session of the Saskatchewan legis- 
lature, will undoubtedly go down 
in Canada’s history as being 
unique in labor protection legis- 
lation. It is not uncommon to 
find employees in Alberta, and 
in other parts of Canada, who have 
faithfully served a master for 
many, many years without having 
been shown the simple considera- 
tion of a holiday. Even when Cana- 
da had almost a million workers 
unemployed, those that did toil 
were required to work year in and 
year out, and did not dare to ask 
for a hvliday in which they could 
bask in the sun at some summer 
resort or spend -a few days 
hunting. 

This special privilege was for 
the fortunate few, who had prob- 
ably worked only three or four 
hours per day throughout the 
year. 

The toilers were expected, in 
fact circumstantially forced to go 
on toiling, until their health final- 
ly gave out; then they were given 
the prolonged holiday so common 
then during which they were only 
required to stand in relief lines 
or dine in soup kitchens, and in- 
stead of basking in the sun, were 
allowed to freeze in the snow of 
a “city jungle.” 

The Annual Holidays Act in 
Saskatchewan ends forever for 
the laborers of Saskatchewan the 
drudgery of interminable work 
and no play. The people who 
work shall also rest. 

Section four of the Act: “Every 
employee to whom this: act ap- 
plies (and it applies to .all em- 
ployees to which it is adminis- 
tratively possible) shall be én- 
titled after each year of his em- 
ployment with any employer an 
annual holiday «of two weeks.’ 

The Act goes on to gay in sec- 
tion six that, “Every employee 
.«.. shall be paid by-his em- 
ployer jn respect to that annual 
holiday his average wage for the 
year immediately preceding the 
date on which he becomes entitled 
‘to that annual holiday.” 

Declaration of Independence 

Yes, in spite of teryific pres- 
sure brought to bear by Big Busi- 
ness the workers of Saskatchewan . 
have now a Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, they have their eyes to 
the fore, their sights set high. 
As Tommy Douglas, Premier of 
Saskatchewan, expressed it in the 
House of Commons, March 22, 
1943, in the words of Edwin 
Markham: 

Clear the way, then, clear the way, 

Blind creeds and Rings have had 
their day. 

Move the dead branches from out 
the path; 

Our hope is in the aftermath. 

Our hope is in heroie men, 

Star-led to build the world again, 

To this event all ages ran; u 

Make way for Brotherhood, 
make way for man, 
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QUEBEC and National UNITY 


By HARRY 


W. SMITH, 


MEMBER OF THE KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS 


E ARE witnessing to- 
day and have wit- 
nessed in the past 
few months one of 
most vicious cam- 
paigns ,»against our national unity 
that has ever taken place in our 
land. This campaign was, and is 
being conducted by the vested in- 


objection to taking part in Brit- 
ish Imperialistic wars. 

The first time a self-governing 
Colony took part in an overseas 
conflict was guring the South Af- 
rican War, which was looked upon 
with Considerable justice by our 
French Canadian brothers as a war 
waged in the interests of British| 


_ terests, abetted by their controlled | Imperiatism. Of this there can be 
press, for the sole+ purpose of) M0 doubt. This gave rise to the’ 
bringing on an immediate federal Nationalist Movement, which has! 


election, hoping that through the 
emotional appeal of ‘Support the 
Boys Overseas,” and °*“Canada 
Versus Quebec,” that they would 
‘obtain power for the next five 
years, and thus fasten more se- 
curely than ever their hold upon 
the economic life of our country. 
How nearly they ‘have succeeded 
can now be plainly seen, and we 
cannot praise too highly the stand 
taken by our leader, M. J. Cold- 
well, M.P., and the C.C.F. mem- 
bers of the House of Commons. In 
this crisis theirs was the stand of 
true patriotism, and the nation- 
owes them a great debt of grati- 
tude. 

Those super-patriots who put all 
the blame upon our fellow citizens 
from the Province of Quebec, who 
would expel them from confedera- 
tion, abolish the legal status of the 
French language, or take other 
Fascist methods of dealing with 
this situation would do well to 
pause in their vilification and to 
realize that the faults are not all 
on one side. That there are deep 
causes for the conditions that 
exist. It would appear better on 
their part if they would look for 
the root of the evil and then en- 
deavor in a spirit of tolerance to 
eradicate the disease. This can 
only be done by men of good will, 
not by demigogues. It is a job for 
statesmen who acknowledge the 
rights.of man..and stand fast for 
the full liberty of the individual 
citizen. 

Minority Rights 

In 1774 the British parliament 
passed the “Quebec Act’? guaran- 
teeing to our French-speaking citi- 
zens the rights of their language, 
institutions, and religion, rights 
that have formed the basis of all 
further political evolution of our 
country up to and including the B. 
N. A. Act. Ever since that time 
there has been an element in Eng- 
lish-speaking Canada that has 
done all in its power to overthrow 
these rights, and has on all occa- 
sions made political capital by at- 
tacking the province of Quebec, 
forgetful of the-stand taken by 
French Canada during the Ameri- 
can War of Independence, and the 
war of 1812. Our ultra Imperial- 
ists would do well to remember 
that it was. Quebec that saved 
British interests in North America 
by refusing to join the English 
Colonists in their war for freedom, 
that it was French Canadians that 
drove back the invaders from their 
land in 1812. 
-In the process of the evolution 
of Canada ‘from colony to nation- 
hood, the Province of Quebec has 
produced outstanding democratic 
leaders. We have only to pause 
for a moment and honored names 
come to minds: Papineau, the lead- 
er of the French Speaking Patriots 
in the Rebellion of 1837; Lafon- 
taine, Laurier and Lapointe,:. all 
apostles of national unity. These 
were ng Provincial Naionalists; 
they envisaged a United Canada in 
which flowed the traditions and 
cultures of two great races, blend- 
ing in a true Canadianism a Great 
Fred Nation in a Free world. 

The present crisis has srisen 
from the admitted objection of the 
Provinee ofeQucbec to compulsory 
military service for our oversens 
foree, an objection based on po- 
litical and cconomic grounds, 

Break Solemn Promise 

From Colonial .times there has 
been expounded the doctrine that 
a colony should not be obligated 
to take part in wars in which the 
Mother country was engaged, but 
should do its share in its own de- 
fonse. This doctrine was the of- 


ficial stand of the British Colonial) pany of Throo Rivers,” and equal | 


office. There has also been strong 
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! existed in Quebec from the dawn 
of the century to the present day; | 
a movement that has been encour 

aged by both the old line parties 
for political purposes. In 1911 
.the Tory party united with the 
Quebec ‘Nationalists to defeat the 
Laurier Government. In the war 
of 1914-1918 during the Laurier 
campaign for recruits from Que- 
bec, the Tory party, then in power 
at Ottawa, permitted their Na- 
tionalist leader ally, Colonel Ar- 
mand Laverne, wearing his uni- 
form, to fr“ow Sir Wilfred 
Laurier, who was appealing for 
recruits for the armed forces, and 
to advise the same people not to 
enlist to fight Britain’s war. These 
same Tories and their Liberal Al- 
lies in 1917 appealed to the coun- 
try in the election of that year 
against the Province of Quebec. 
It is the same appeal they desire 
to make today. 

Since the end of World War I 
leaders of both old line parties 
have toid the people of Quebec 
that “conscription was a failure,” 
that “the whole cf Ethiopia was 
not worth the blood of one Ca- 
nadian,” that ‘Canada would 
never take part in another war 
without first holding a referen- 
dum,” and “we will never see the 
day again when Canadians will be 
sent to fight overseas.’? Jn the 
election of 1940, both these parties 
made ‘‘no conscription” the chief 
plank in their election platform, 
not only in Quebec but in Canada. 
as a whole, Is it’any wonder that 
the introduction of conscription is 
looked upon as the breaking of a 
solemn promise by the majority of 
Quebec citizens? 

Monopoly Paradise 

A deeper cause is also the ex- 
ploitation of the French-speaking 
people by the monopolies. Since 
the conquest in the 18th century 
the French Canadian has been ex- 
ploited by the big interests, and 
these interests have been almost 
entirely in the hands of the Eng- 
lish-speaking, whether Canadian, 
British or American. The natural 
resources of the province (some of 
the richest in Canada) have been 
alienated, handed over to mono- 
polistic enterprises, and all the 
French Canadian has gotten is the 
lowest wages paid in America. Ac- 
cording to the ‘‘Turgeon” report 
of 1937, a weaver cmployed by 
“Montreal Cottons’ in their Val- 
leyfield mill, married, with four- 
teen children, received the miser- 
able wage of $14.00 per week; a 
textile plant in Montmagny was 
paying less than $4.00 per week 
to 58% of its employees. ‘‘The As- 
sociated Textile Company” of 
Louiseville, was paying an’average 
wage of $6.70 per’ week to male 
employees, and &n average of 
$4.55 per week to female workers. 
The United Textile Workers’ Union 
(A. F. of L.) in a brief submitted 
to the National War Labor Board | 
in June of 1943 report that in the 
textile industry of Quebec em- 
ployees on the day shifts were 
working ten hours and twelve to 
thirteen hours on night” shifts 
without patse for meals. Truly, 
if Quebec is a paradise for mono- 
polices, it is purgatorye for the 
working man. . 

The timber lands of Quebee are 
among the most valuable in Ca- 
nada, and these have been handed 
over at a pittance to great corpora- 
tions to make English-speaking 
millionaires in ‘Toronto, Montreal 
and New York: over forty thou- 
sand square miles of timber lands 
to American newsprint companies, | 
thirty thousand square miles to} 
“The International Paper Com-; 


amounts to other similar concerns. 


boo che ness ESS 


HARRY W. SMITH 


The Aluminum Company of Ca- 
nada (subsidiary of the Melion 
Trust of New York) owns at Ar- 
vida the largest smelter of that 
metal in the world. Sixty-five 
per cent of the world’s supply of 
asbestos is owned by two com- 
panies, one Canadian and one 
American, and so on through the 
sorry story of the tobacco trusts, 
power trusts, etc. No wonder 
there is a subconscious suspicion 
of all things English, a fear that 
the rights of this great minority 
will be betrayed. 

Attitude of Church 

In studying the Quebec problem 
one has to take cognizance of the 
power and position of the church 
in that province, and in dealing 
with this question one must dif- 
ferentiate between the official po- 
sition of the Church and the hu- 
man element that makes up the 
membership of this great organiza- 
tion. 

There is no more powerful in- 
fluence among French-speaking 
Canadians than the Catholic 
Church; and on the whole it has 
been an influence for the good of 
the people. It has encouraged 
the Co-operative movement. It 
has built up the greatest number 
of Credit Unions existing in Ca- 


nada under the name of ‘‘Caisses], 


Populaires.” The attitude of His 
Eminence Cardinal Villeneuve, 
highest ranking Prelate of Canada, 
towards the current war has been 
one of Whote-hearted support. He 
has condemned Fascism and Na- 
zism and all they stand for. He 
has personally appealed for aid 
for our Soviet ally. So great has 
been his encouragement of an all- 
out war effort that some of the 
“Orange Press” of Ontario has re- 
ferred to him as the ‘‘Great. Car- 
dinal.” This is the official Catho- 
lic position. 

Against this there has been the 
attitude of Abbe Lional Groulx, 
the  Corporationist - Nationalist 
professor of history at the ‘Uni- 
versite de Montreal,’’ who to- 
gether with some clerical associ- 
ates advocates the setting up of a 
Medieval Catholic Corpdrationist 
State in the province of Quebec, 
modelled on the Portugal of Sala- 
zar, otherwise a mild form of the 
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kate @ascist regime of Italy. So-*which we are now engaged. 
cieties such as “The Young Lau- Canadians All 
rentians” and “The Order of} ‘hat there is every hope for a 
Jacques Cartier” have received|jarge measure of. national unity 
considerable support from some of | jg easily decernible by men of 
the minor clergy. These organiza-| good will. This cannot be obtain- 
tions are nationalist and sep&ratist| ed thruxgh following the methods 
in their objectives, and are only| of Fascism that our Arch-Imperial- 
worthy of outright condemnation. | ists would employ, nor can it be 
The large property holdings of obtained through the program of 
some of the religious orders are to| parochial nationalism ekpounded 
be deplored, especially where slum| py the “Bloc Populaire” or the fol- 
conditions of the worst kind exist||owers of the “Union Nationale.” 
in their holdings; and where they It cap be obtained through the 
draw revenue from unsanitary building of virile Canadianism, 
buildings rented by them for hu-| and by the elimination of the last 
man habitation. The fact that| vestige of colonialism. This must 
these same orders have large in-| be done first, by recognizing that 
vestments in the monoplies ex-|in Canada, there is no racial ma- 
ploiting the working people and| jority; that over one-third of our 
are drawing dividends from profits population is French-speaking 
accrued through slave labor is| (some four million souls), that bi- 
contrary to the ethics of their re-||ingualism is of great value to our 
ligion and is to be condemned by| democracy and that we are a rich- 
all right thinking people, regard-| er nation’ through the mixture of 
less of race or creed. our cultural traditions. There 
There is another side to the pic-| must be established a national 
ture. For the great services that] standard of living at a high level to 
have been rendered to the people apply equally in every province. 
of Quebec by the vast majority of| The doctrine of equal rights for 
these orders, too much praise can-| a]] must be made to apply to all 
not be extended. To those noble parts of the nation. No longer 
souls who have nursed the sick,| must our citizens be classified as 
cared for the aged and insane, edu- English, French, German, Russian, 
cated the young, built and oper-| etc, All must be Canadian. This 
ated modern hospitals and colleges,| can only be done by the establish- 
not only in Quebec but in every] ment of a legal Canadian national- 
outpost of civilization, the nation ity, a distinctive Canadian na- 
owes a debt of gratitude, for they] tional flag and anthem, by aboli- 
have served humanity regardless| tion of appeals to the Privy Coun- 
of race, color or creed. cil, and by the right of Canada to 
Drawers of Water amend her own constitution. To 
All these forces have made the| Protect the various racial groups 
French Canadian feel that he did|that make up the nation there 
not belong to the nation, that he| Should be enacted a minority bill . 
was a thing apart, that beyond the| of rights, guaranteeing for all time 
boundaries cf his native province| the existing rights of all minori- 
there was little opportunity for] ties. 
him to share in Canada as a whole. With these things accomplished, 
With justice he feels himself the] we can look to that unity that alone 
drawer of water for the English] makes a nation great. When we 
boss. He sees his family exist in| all live as Canadians, think as Ca- 
the poorest conditicns while his] nadians, talk as Canadians, then 
English-speaking neighbor gets all} and only then will we become a 
the breaks, year after year. In] united nation, capable of taking 
peace and war he hears himself] our rightful place among the free 
maligned by a section of the On-| people of the earth, and making 
tario press and pulpit. No won-] our contribution to the happiness 
der then that there is bitterness} of mankind. Then if we are ever 
and lack of co-operation within| called upon to fight another war 
the nation as a whole, an unwil-| for world liberty, we will fight it 
lingness to share with other Ca-|as a Canadian war. Then there! 
nadians of different races and|will be no conscription issue and 
creeds in the great undertaking in’ no Quebec problem. 
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Farm Women and the C.C.F. 


By MARY DOWDELL 


ARM women are practical 
in their approach to poli- 
tics. This is a direct result 
of the life most of them 
have lived. They have had 

little time for theorizing. In addi- 
tion to being hustled hither and 
thither by the thousand petty 
cares’ that beset the housewife, 
they have had to cope with such 
major celamities as cfoy failures, 
economic depression, family sick- 
ness and the resulting burden of 
debt. 

They. have worked hard to help 
produce a fabulous amount of 
wealth from the soih and yet, their 
homes and their @ommunities have 
remained poor’ in those things 
which make for complete living. 


Not enough of the wesaith they 
have created nas come back to 
them to raise the living standard 


of their familicg to’ the desired 
level. They have sold cheap and 
bought dear all too often. Those to 
whem they had to sell and from 
whom they had to buy have grown 
rich and powerful. In good times 
and in bad. times they have levied 
their toll. 

Farm women know that their 
labor power and that of their 
families have been ruthlessly ex- 
ploited by the great industrial and 
financial concerns with whom they 
have had to do business. It is only 
because some of the brainest and 
best young Canadians are bleeding 
and dying today on the battle- 
fronts of the world that the price 
of eggs, butter, milk, meat and 
grain are commensurate with their 
cost of production. 

Farm women take little pride in 


or comfort from this bogus pros-| the support of a predatory system | ery must not be a I a pe Ba as ae a a en in aimless | this we can have only under a 


+ we: 
~ 


Order Chicks NOW for daily delivery 


perity An n economic system m which | can do nothing for us. 
functions so that by devious lc, C.F. alone we have 


it filches from a family or a com- 
munity the wealth they create and 
leaves them a bare existence, and 
which can only bring so-called 
prosperity under threat of war, 
must be fundamentally unsound. 
The C.C.F. is the only political 
party in Canada today which 
recognizes this fact, and that (is 
why the C.C.F. appeals to the prac- 
tical women on our farms. 
Want Economic Security 

What’ do women on farms want? 
First of all they desire economic 
security. This they can have only 
if farming is looked upon not 
merely as a way of life but a busi- 
ness the successful operation of 
which depends on the ability of 
the farm family to keep on fro- 
ducing enough wealth from the 
soil,'and disposing of it in such a 
way, as to bring back to the farm 
enough to cover the cost of pro- 
duction and to provide a good liv- 
ing by medern standards, while at 
the same time caring for the land 
so that its fertility be not depleted. 

Benefits to Others 

The agriculture scientist and the 
increased use of machinery have 
done much to rnake our productive 
capacity one of the marvels of our 
war-time economy. If the main 
benefits of this are allowed to go 
to speculators and profiteers our 
normal state of economic insecur- 
ity will persits no matter how much 
we produce. 

Political parties committed to 
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In the, 
ea party which 
make articulate the needs of hard- 
working men and earnest women. 
Want Family Security 
Farm women, as do all women, 
look out on life from the doorway 
of their homes. Their organizations 
are intensely interested in the 
study of education and recreation, 
housing and health. They are 
anxious to do their part to help 
secure .their familes not only 
against poverty but against ignor- 
ance and disease. They look for- 
ward to a time when we shall have 
equality of opportunity in the field 
of education. Thén the boys and 
girls of our rural communities will 
have the best in education and 
training that Canada has to offer. 
Nothing less is good enough. 
For Highly Trained 
Farming is'no longer an occu- 
pation at which a living: ‘can be 
inde by any unskilled person. It 
is becoming yearly more and more 
an occupation for the highly train- 
ed. To provide the quantity and 
quality of foodstuffs which any 
new social order worthy of the 
name will demand, is going to re- 
quire on the land of this country 
people with enough intelligence 
and training to use efficiently the 
knowledge which scientific agricul- 
ture js making available. Such 
people must not only be trained in 
making a living but must be edu- 
cated for living. 

The leisure which should result 
from the economic use of machin- 
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foolishness. Childr en must grow up 
in a democracy with a sense of 
social purposiveness, able and will- 
ing to assume responsibilities, and 
to discharge in their communities 
their duties as citizens. 
Health Must Come Birst 

Jo the practicaf mind it seems 
just common sense to assume that 
the provision of insurance against 
disease insofar as that is humanly 
possible should be the aim of all 
ministries of health. We have ‘had 
departments of public health for 
Our doctors know 
much about the science of health. 
Still people die by the hundreds, 
or worse still only half live, be- 
cause we haye not yet been willing 
to use that knowledge to make and 
keep our ,people well. Patriotic 
citizens point with pride to our 
wealth real and potential. Then 
they stand aside while Canadian 
children born into slum homes in 
the country as well as in the city 


‘grow into weakly and maladjusted 


adults through malnutrition and 
ignorance . Meanwhile politicions 
wrangle about where the money 
will come from to relieve just 
enough of this misery to buy them 
a few votes. 

We have had enough of this sort 
of thing. A concerted attack must 
be made upon our health prob- 
lems. The personnel and equip- 


ment must be provided to take care! 


of our sick and to keep our people 
well. No one must die in our rich 
country because she cannot afford 
medical attention. Service such as 


system of socialized medicine. A 
C.C.F. ministry of health would 
put the héalth of the people first. 


* Decent Farm Homes 

Housing is closely related. to 
health, We need dadly a rusal 
housing scheme whose main con- 
cern will be to provide decent 
farm homes at reasonable cost and 
not to secure profitable;investment 
for big business. These homes must 
be furnished with*modern conveni-. 
ences at a price the farm can pay. 
This is not impossible in the indus- 
trialized Canada of today. Surely 
those who produce so large a share 
of the n&tion’s wealth should have 
good homes to live in. 

Must Win Politically 

Farm women know that talking 
about and wishing for a more 
stable economy, better education, 
housing and health services for 
their communities will never bring 
the changes fecessary for their 
realization. In a democracy every 
social change must be fought for 
and won in the political field by 
those who want that change. Poli- 
tical parties committed to the con- 
tinuance of the predatory system 
we have now, will do nothing for 
us, no matter how reformist their 
propaganda may sound. 

We will get what we want 
through a new social order based 
upon social ownership of the 
means of production and carrying 
on its activities by socially con- 
trolled production planned for use 
and the full satisfaction of human 
needs. That order is the goal of 
the C.C.F. farm women interested 
in the welfare of their families and 
their communities can do no other 
than support it politically. 
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| SCARCITY OR ABUND. 


By J. E. COOK 
President, Alberta C.C.F, 


HERE are in the neigh- 

borhood of one million 

nes men and women 

who xe today fighting 
our battles overseas or in training. 
They are there at the request or 
order of the people of Canada 
through their elected representa- 
tives. 

There is great talk af post-war 
plans for these young.men and 
women and for the men and wo- 
men at home who have fought on 
the home front. 
no adaquate post-war plan except 
it function in a condition of abun- 
dance of goods and services. | : 

The owners of.industry and the 


* operators of finance, in Canada, 


are busy warning against poli- 
ticians who promise that abund- 
ance in peace times. There have 
been plenty of quotations to sub- 
stantiate that statement. 


Scarcity or Abundance 


The issue in the coming federal 
election is scarcity--or. abundance. 
It is that simple. 

In the war years, and without 
the services of this army of young 
men and women, the production 
machine has produced a standard 
of living for Canadians, both at 
home and overseas, far in. excess 
of the years preceeding the war. 
In addition Canada now ranks sec- 
ond among the nations of the 
world in volume of export. 

All this has happened because 
the machine of production func- 
tioned for this purpose. The con- 
ditions of 1930 to 19389 existed 
because the machine of production 
did not function. It then had only 
one purpose—the making of profit 
for the owners of the machine. 
There seemed no profit and the 
machine stopped. There is no ah- 


But there’can be]: 


swer is simple. 


J. E. COOK 


surance of profit in the after-the- 
war years. 

If the machine functions there 
will be after-the-war abundance, 
and that is the only assurance of 
an adequate post-war plan. The 
machine will not function under 
free enterprise because of need. 


The answer to depression is 
abundance for all and that is the 
only answer. Abundance is pos- 
sible if the machine of production 


functions. If the people of Canada 


own the machine of production it 
will function at their command to 
meet their need. The people of 
Canada can acquire ownership of 
the machine in the 1945 election 
and the way, and the only way, is 
by the proper use of the ballot. 
The problem is simple. The an- 
The people may 


have abundance or scarcity, an 
adequate post-war plan or sham. 
Ownership, by the people, of the 
machine of production assures 
abundance. Private ownership 
suggests scarcity. The choice and 
the power belong to the people on 
election day only. 


Sask, Labor Code 


(Continued From Page Three) 
gressive of any Yabor legislation 
on the continent. In many re-! 
spects it follows the Wagner Act| 
in the United States. It gives 
workers the right to freely organ- 
ize in unions of their own choos- 
ing. . 

The first legal tangle to be en- 


countered with Ottawa was with; 


the bill to provide two weeks’ 
holiday with pay. Humphrey 
Mitchell, Federal Labor Minister, 


had termed it inflationary and 
contrary to Wartime Wages and 
Control Order. If it is declared 
illegal by Ottawa, it will be set 
aside until after the war, and a 
one week vacation with pay in- 
troduced. 

The Compensation Act which 
formerly provided for compensa- 
tion of 66 per cent of regular in- 
come, will be raised to 75 per cent 
of income. Mr. Williams hoped 
that it may eventually be raised 
to 100 per cent of income. 


OPEN FORUM 


J. E. Cook, C.C.F. Provincial 
President, and Mrs. Charles 
Dowdell of Millet will represent 
the Farmers, and Archie Allen and 
F. Arnold, Labor, when the Ed- 
monton C.C.F. holds an _ open 
forum on the topic, “Where Farm- 
er and Labor Meet,” at the I.0O. 
O.F. Hall, on Tuesday, January 
380, at 8.15 p. m. 


C.C.G.. President 


J E. “Ernie’? Cook, Farmer, Phi- 
losopher and Friend. 

An Inadequate Appreciation by a 
“Fellow Worker.” 


J. E. Cook, Provincial President 
of the Alberta C.C.F. in this year 
of 1945, was born in Ontario in 
the late years of the 19th century. 
After completing his education he, 
heeded the advice of Horace Gree- 
ley to ‘‘Go west, young man,” and 
so hé set ‘his’course for the land of 
promise, sunny Alberta, to seek 
his fepxie and fortune. 

Chasing the ‘‘will o’ the wisp’ ot 
fame and fortune has led Ernie 
through a varied and ‘colorfull, 
career. Running a newspaper in 
the town of Taber (I think I would 
have enjoyed reading his editeyial 
page), promoting’ sporting activi- 
ties and becoming a playing mem- 
ber of the famous Taber hockey 
team composed almost entirely of 
Cooks including Bill and Bun of 
New York Rangers fame. Know- 
ing Ernie, the hockey fan would 
be inclined to say, ‘Now I realize 
where those two famous brothers 
learned that valuable spirit of un- 
selfishness, that keen sense of 
team responsibility, that loyalty to 
the organization to which they 
gave themselves so wholeheart- 
edly.” 

From Taber to Edmonton for a 
few years where he became a 
member of the staff of the Edmon- 
ton Daily Capital as’'Sports Editor, 
and more hockey with ririous top- 
notch amateur teams. Ernie then 
turned his back on the newspaper 
world and the hockey wars to in- 
dulge in the more ‘peaceful but 
equally strenuous business of 
farming... Settling in the Calmar 
district, south-west of Edmonton, 


glory but a fame which lives quite- 
ly in the hearts and homes of thou- 


‘sands of the people of Alberta who 


are his friends. It seems that in 
follbwing his wandering course 
through every nook and cranny of 
this province Ernie has absorbed 
into his heart and mind all the re- 
flections of human kindness which 
fell across his path. bs 


A Fighter for Democracy 

Ernie believes sincerely and 
fearlessly in the ideals of democ- 
racy-—organization, political or 
otherwise,-of the people, by the 
people and for the people. On 
‘the public platform, in the private 
conference room and in persoyal 
conversation, he fights for these 
principles. When he wins a point 
for democracy his face alights with 
a smile, not of stlf-satisfaction or 
triumph, but a smile Which reflects 
his inner pleasure at having scored 
a goal ‘for the side on which he 
plays. When Ernie lcses his ar- 
gument, he still smiles, shakes the 
hand of his opponent, then simply 
and quietly goes to work all, over 
again, because the voice of the 
people must prevail. 


This is the fundamental factor 
in the philosophy of Ernie Cook— 
the voice of the people must pre- 
vail. When this voice is raised 
aloud you can be sure that he is 
listening in, receiving his inspira- 
tion’from the people. When this 
voice is stilled, Ernie will again 
take to the road to renew acquain- 
tance with his old friends, to re- 
ceive their guidance and their ad- 
vice. 

President and Campaign Manager 

The (.C.F. in Alberta is singu- 
larly fortunate in having Ernie 


he was equally successful in his] Cook not only as their President 
farming pursuits and today we] but also as their Federal Campaign 
understand that “Ernie’s Place” is} Manager in this election year, 
one of the shows in the .Calmar| probably the most momentous elec- 
area. During all these years in| tion year in the history of Canada. 
spite of business and sporting pre-|‘However, we must all remember 
occupations Ernie found plenty of| that Ernie places his faith in the 
time to promote his most ardent| people and any plan he devises will 
belief, political organization for] depend upon the people for its suc- 
the people, which activity of|cess. Let all of us accept our re- 
course led him within the orbit of| sponsibility as members of the 
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the C.C.F. 

In knowing Ernie you feel: in 
some way.that he will’ never make 
his fortune, but that ‘he has already 
found his fame. Not the kind of 
fame that thrives on publicity and 


(Continued from Page Two) 


his ability. to think--quickly and 
to plan his days efficiently. He 
even finds some time for golfing 
and hunting, and reads far ntore 
than the average man. with time 
to spare. 

’ Able Blepeeasnmaitos 

" Te most men the job of being 
the sole representative of a major 
movement ih the Alberta Icgisla- 
ture would have boen a staggering 
responsibility, incapable of con- 
plete fulfillment. The hostile 
press has not done justice to the 
manner in whieh Elmer Roper 
performed that job for the C.C.F. 
You had to sit in the gallerfes to 
appreciate the amazing fact ‘that 
here was one man who could de- 
bate all major topics and speak 
with knowledge and huthority on 
anything which mattered much. 
He lacked even a partner to sec- 
ond his motions; that deficiency 
has now been remedied. Watch 
Roper now‘ when he sets out to 
show what happens to our oil, or 
the plight of widowed mothers 
or returned men. 

“Personal Stuff" 

The rest of this is “personal| 
stuff.” That’s the title of Roper’s 
eslumn in the paper he’s kept go- 
ing for a quarter of a century, 
(He financed it in the lean years, 
gave it to the CCF. when it 
started breaking even). If you've 
read that column for many years 
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C.C.F. and help make this a tri- 
umphant year for the C.C.F in Al- 
| berta 

- Let us also make this toast: J. 
BE. “Ernie” Cook, farmer, philoso- 
pher and friend ‘Good luck, Ernie. 


~ Elmer E, ‘Roper, MLA. 


you know what he thinks. 

know that here is a Bennsiean 
whose’ business | considerations 
don’t govern his thoughts and ae- 
tions. You know that here is a 
man whose genuine interest is the 
-welfare of erdinary péople, who 


j rebels at injustice and social stu- 


pidity, who is disgusted by oppor- 
tunism and insincerity. You will 
have learned that this hard- 
headed, quick-thinking, capable 
exeotitive has a great deal of warm 
human sympathyeahd some poetry 
gn his soul. 


I suppose R8per ee some 
faults, being » very human in- 
dividual. E hppe you'll take it 
from one who knows that they 
look smaller find smaller as you 
know him better and bettere 


Pulls No Punches ° 


He hits hard; pulls no punches, 
I think in°the kind of a_ fight 
we’re in we are going to need men 
like that emore and = more. 
Pussy-footing won’t buidd a new 
order, 

But hard-hitting and , pointe) 
| truth-tePling makes eremies. There 
is no man in Albert? the. aftti- 
Socialists would rather destroy 
than our provincial leader. Re 
member that when the rumors 
start flying again. Ask someone 
who Snows the truth and do you 
part in fighting back by publi: 
cizing the facts. 


. operative movement has done for 
° one of the ndmerous, tiny, poverty- 
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and received an extension of the 
loan for a few years to enable them 
to buy a factory of their own. 
More members of the community 
joined the Co-op and by a strict ad- 
herence to the basic co-operative 
principlee they developed their 
plant steadily. The Co-operative 
now has over 40 boats and does a 
By LORNE INGLE yearly W@siness of over $60,000. All 
POINT SAPIN but one of the private concerns 
fi don’t hear much in the west} have folded up and that one now 
about co-operative development has but six remaining boats. 
in the Maritimes, Without fanfare} The Co-op was extended to pro- 
and ewithout banner headlines in| duce pickled mackerel and cod as 
the newspapers, Co-ops have in re-| Well a# lobsters. Since the war be- 
cent years been rapidly spreading | F4n co-operatives have been formed 
over the provinces on the Eastern| for cranberries and blueberries, 
seaboard. and each of these now does a busi- 
This is the story of what the co-| ness of over $5,000 yearly. Plans 
for the future include the opening 
of a co-operative store and exfen- 
sion of production to other kinds of 
fish. Arrangements have been made 
to produce electricity for the com- 
munity and they are thinking of 
tackling the task of horhe improve- 
ment. 


SCHOOLING has been irregular 
and consequently a large per- 
centage of the people were illiter- 
ate, Under the stimulug of the co- 
operative movement and the im- 
proved economic, conditions it has 
produced in the community, a béau- 
tiful new school was built, with 
two departments and an audit- 
orium. Adult education was begun 
with the opening of a night school 
for adults. In 1941, sixty people 
learned to read and write. The 
young women were taught handi- 
crafts and home economics. Music 
is being taught. 
N the words of Rev. Dr. M. M. 
Coady, Director of Extension, De- 
partment, St. Francis Xavier Uni- 
versity,- “The people of Point 
Sapin have a new spirit today. 
They hold their heads high. They 
are not only enthusiastic about the 
many things they have done, but 
they are thrilled with the fact that 
they could bo done in such a short 
time. They have great visions for! 
the future. Thev see that the great 
natural wealth that God put 
around about them everywhere can 
be turned to the use of man in his 
climb upward to the stars... .’’_ 


stricken fishing villages of New 
Jrunswick. On the east coast of 
ethat province, up the Miramichi 
River, about 15 miles from Baie 
Ste. Anne, is the ancient and lonely 
village of Point Sapin. It was set- 
tled many years ago, for the soil 
‘was fertile and the fisheries were 
rich. 

Though there are 105 families in 
the community, there were in 1937 
only 12 who were debt-free and 
who owned their own boats; the re- 
mainder were over head and ears 
in debt. 

There had been six lobater fac- 
torics in Point Sapin, owned by 
outside companies, In the lobster 
season these companies moved in 
with their own boats, traps, crews 
and even their own cooks. They 
made their big haul and went 
away. The best the poor people of 
Point Sapin could hope for was a 
little work as hired hands. Crumbs 
from the table... . 


NDER the guidance of the exten- 

sion department of St. Francis 
Xavier University, the 12 men 
mentioned above formed a co-op- 
erative in 1987, A government loan 
of $2,000 was obtained and a lob- 
ster factory was rented for the 
season. Only six boats could be ob- 
tained to do their fishing, but at the 
end of the season they had made 
enough to pay back the govern- 
ment loan. However, they asked for 


| A Spa ‘Kling Suggestion 


The Discriminating hodsewife.or bride-to-be 
should choose Corn Flower Glass as an excellent 
companion for her chinaware. 

Solfi by leading departmental stores, jewellers and 


Rift shops from coast to coast. S ° 


Look for the genuiné Corn Flower Blue, and Gold ° 
Label on everp piece. Open stock and “registered 
pattern. ° 


W. J. Hughes & Sons 


TORONTO, ONTARIO ° 


Manufacturer and “Originator ° 
of the Famous 


CORN FLOWER 
CUT GLASS TABLEWARE 


A Bit of 


Nonsense 


A real estate man had a farm 
to seii which was supposed to be 
haunted, and to prove that rumor 
wrong, he decided to engage a 
man to stay there one night. 

The following day he was up 
early and went around to see how 
the man had fared. But the man 
was not to be found. On the lawn 
he discovered the remains of a 
window, saSh and shutters com- 
pletely wrecked—but there was 
no sign of the watchman. 

Four days later, the agent came 
across him tramping along a coun- 
try lane three miles away. 

“Hello, George,’ he cried. 
“Where have you bcen all this 
time?”’ « 

The man wiped the perspira- 
tion from his brow. ‘‘Boss,” he 
replied, “I’ve been coming back.”? 


Mr. Arnold, who conducts a 
class for the purpose of helping 
people solve their domestic prob- 
lems, was approached one day by 
a wife who tearfully appealed to 
him for help. 

“Mr. Arnold,” she said, “my 
husband has a lady friend whom 
he brings to the house frequently 
to spend the night. When she 
comes, I have to move into the 
guest room. In the morning, I 
prepare their breakfast. They 
want fruit, bacon, eggs, coffee 
and French toast. 

“Now, Mr. Arnold, my _ prob- 
lem is this———how do you make 
French toast?”’—Magazine Digest. 


Luke: “Don’t you think a pat 
on the back develeps cheracter?” 

McGluke: ‘Yes, if administer- 
ed young enough, often enough, 
and low enough.” 


She: “No pie for me, soldier— 
I’ve got to watch my figure.” 

Private: “Aw, take a_ small 
hunk. I'll watch your figure.” 


Mrs. Bracken, a very deaf old 
lady from Corn Crossing, went to 
visit her granddaughter in Cal- 
gary. After being there a few 
days she was taken quite ill, and 
her granddaughter, fearing that it 
might be appendicitis, sent for the 
doctor. She asked him to make 
an examination but to be very 
casual about it, so as not to 
frighten her grandmother. 

After spending a half-an-hour 
with the old lady, the doctor came 


out and reported that all she [+t 


needed was a complete rest. Very 
much relieved that it was noth- 
ing serious, the girl took her 
sewing and went to her grand- 
mother’s room for a chat. 

“How did you like my doctor?” 
she asked. 

“Your doctor—’ the old lady 
began to giggle. “Child, I thought 
you said he was your préacher— 
and I was just laying here think- 
ing how familiar city preachers 
were.” , 


And then there is the story of|f 


a Social Credit cabinet minister 
who stopped to chat with a farmer 
on the roadside. 

“How has everything been go- 
ing with you?” the minister asked 
the farmer. 

“Oh, fine,” the -farmer replied. 
“The old cat had kittens the other 
day and I thought they were all 
going to be 
but they finally opened their eyes.” 

a 


Northern Farm 
. Supply 
“Ewerything fort ihe Farm” 
9908-10 102nd Avenue 
EDMONTON PHONE 21732 


Robin Grain Losders, Power 
Take-Offs and Manifold Units 


Ring Sets and Sieeve Assemb- 
lies for Most: Tractors 


Valves, Guides and Springs 
Groceries — Feed — Hardware 
Tractor Parts 


Social Crediters—| | 
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Miss Barbara Davidson, Editor 
Box 512, Edmonton 
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HE main issue after the war is 
over will be whether this coun- 
try is going to have full production 
or not. Much is being said now, 
about post-war plans and the glo- 
rious era of free enterprise ahead, 
that is confusing to the ordinary 


“man on the street’, 
~ Yet is the genera! 
public willing to ex- 


points of view and 


clusion as 
, merits of each? Will 

capitalism 
prosperity as it claims, or is some 
form .of government control the 
answer? 

When the boys come back from 
the fighting fronts do not think 
that they are going to sit by un- 
questioningly. Anyone 
much contact with service person- 
nel knows that most of them have 


definite ideas on the subject of 


what is going to happen in this 

country when they return. These 

boys are demanding security. 
Security, in its simplest terms is 


jobs for all. How are we going to |. 


achieve jobs for all except through 
full production? How are we going 
to achieve full production except 
through some kind of a coherent 
control? Full production is not the 
sort of condition which occurs 
spontaneously—in order to have it 
we must plan for it. 

The CCYM is concerned with the 
future of these young men. We be- 
lieve that there is a solution to 
their problem, that socialism is the 
means of securing the kind of 
world they want to live in. The 
very questions that are troubling 
them are the type of questions that 
the CCYM is endeavoring to ans- 
wer. We are anxious to hear their 
point of view, to find out just what 
they think is wrong with our so- 
ciety, and to discuss the whole 
question with them. The CCYM ex- 

tends an invitation to any service- 
man’ to come and present their 
point of view to us. We think they 
have earned the richt to be heard. 
A First Proiect for the New Year 
Have you been wondering where 


to find some good, lively material 


amine thé different 
try to come to some 
sort of rational con- 
to the 


provide 


who has 


for a study program? Here are a 
few excerpts from the pamphlet, 
“What Is Democratic Socialism?”, 
which we suggest would be just the 
thing. Dr. Carlyle King prepared 
this pamphlet at the special re- 
quest of the Saskatchewan CCYM: 

“Socialism is both a philosophy 
and an instrument of social organ- 
ization. As philosophy it teaches 
that: men should live by co-oper- 
ative work in peace and plenty; as 
instrument it shows how they may 
do so. Its purpose is to make de- 
mocracy effective.” 

* * * 

“Some day the majority cf us 
will realize that poverty and unem- 
ployment and the frustration and 
misery that come with them rep- 
resent a national emergency too; 
and then we shall bring to the 
saving of human life and property 
the same measure of economic 
planning, that, under capitalism, 
we have hitherto reserved for the 


destruction of human life and ’ 


property in warfare.” 


CCYM’ers—What Do You Know 
About Your Organization? 

Do you know— 

—the present paid-up member- 
ship in Alberta totals 166? 

—this membership is an _ in- 
crease .from 20 members a year 
ago? 

—there are eight organized 
clubs in this province? 

—these clubs are located at Mil- 
let, Central Community. (near 
Gwynne), Royal Park (Vegre- 
ville), Camrose, Brandland and 
Willow School (Camrose area), 
Calgary and Edmonton. 

—besides our club membership 
we have 29 members-at-large, 
which list. includes a good number 
of servicemen. 

—our purpose reads, “Through 
friendly discussions and study to 
find the How’s and Why’s of the 
defects of the society in which we 


live and through democratic action « 


to contribute to the development 
of the best society that modern 
conditions make possible.” 

—further, that in attaining our 
purpose, we stand for Fun— 
Study—Comradeship? 

—that your C.C.Y.M. club, more 
than being a part ‘of a provincial 
organization, is part of a national 
youth movement and, 

—as.a Socialist organization is 
part of an international move- 
ment? 


‘ 
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: Write, Call or Rhofie 


Industrial Cooperative Association 
~~ Lintited 7 5 


PLASTIC PRODUCTS 


CABINET AND FURNITURE ‘MANUFACTURERS 
SASH AND DOOR MANUFACTURERS: - 
BUILDING CONTRACTORS. 
AUTO BODY AND GENERAL OVERHAUL. . 
WELDING ° .” i 


10575 102nd St. 2 Phone°21821 
° 


Member of Alberta Cooperative Wholesale 


